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FORT MITCHELL, SCOTTS BLUFF, 
NEBRASKA TERRITORY 


BY MERRILL J. MATTES 


job is ever completed.” While the casual reader (as well 

as the casual historian) may be content with the sum- 
mary of known facts resulting from a given research task, the 
researcher who has been truly infected by the bug will never 
learn to leave well enough alone. After fairly exhaustive 
inquiry he may whip his story into shape and get it pub- 
lished; but let one new fact regarding the “exhausted” 
subject stray into his line of vision and his nostrils quiver, 
his hackles rise, and with a figurative yell the old hunt is 
resumed, sometimes long after the game was supposedly 
shot, stuffed, and placed on the mantel. 

A case in point is that of old Fort Mitchell, the site of 
which lies just to the northwest of Scotts Bluff National 
Monument, Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska. On the basis of 
evidence then available, the subject was reviewed, digested, 
and expounded by the present writer in the form of an 
address given on August 12, 1943, upon the dedication of a 
marker at the site, as an incident to the Oregon Trail Cen- 
tennial observances of that year. The paper subsequently 
appeared under the title, “A History of Old Fort Mitchell,” 
in Nebraska History, XXIV (April-June, 1943), 71-82. In the 


T is frequently observed by historians that “no research 


[1] 
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several intervening years, involving research on many 
remote subjects, scraps of data kept turning up; in par- 
ticular the National Archives, prodded by Mr. H. J. Wisner 
of the Scottsbluff Star Herald and Robert G. Simmons, chief 
justice of Nebraska’s supreme court (and formerly of Scotts- 
bluff), turned up with some original documents with “Fort 
Mitchell, D. T.” headings.' These are presented at the con- 
clusion of this article. 


Old subscribers are already acquainted with the salient 
facts regarding Fort Mitchell, but these may be briefly 
summarized. In the summer of 1864 the Platte River road 
to California and the parallel Pacific Telegraph, the only 
transcontinental telegraph line open during the Civil War, 
were menaced by Sioux and Cheyenne Indians on the war- 
path.* The situation was vividly set forth in the official 
correspondence: 


FORT KEARNY, August 15, 1864. 


Major-General CURTIS, 
Commanding Department of Kansas: 

I arrived here yesterday from Fort Laramie. I find 
the Indians at war with us through he entire District 
of Nebraska from South Pass to the Blue, a distance of 
800 miles and more, and have laid waste the country, 
driven off stock, and murdered men, women, and chil- 
dren in large numbers. In my humble opinion, the only 
way to put a stop to this state of things will be to organ- 
ize a sufficient force to pursue them to the villages and 
exterminate the leading tribes engaged in this terrible 
slaughter. On this part of the line the tribes engaged 
are the Cheyennes, Kiowas, and Arapahoes, part of the 
Yanktons, and straggling bands of the Brule Sioux. On 
the west part of the line are the Winnibigoshish, Snakes, 
and part of all the bands from Minnesota, and with the 
Indians there are a large number of white men engaged. 
From the best information I have, I believe every party 


1 Photostat copies of the documents were transmitted in 1945 
to the National Park Service for safekeeping. Although the site 
of Fort Mitchell does not quite fall within the boundaries of Scotts 
Bluff National Monument, its history and that of Scotts Bluff are 
closely intertwined. 

?The Platte route was the main overland emigrant route to 
Oregon and California in the 1840’s and 1850’s. It was the path 
of the fleet Pony Express, 1860-61, and of the principal overland 
stage route until 1862, when this was rerouted over the lower over- 
land route, up the South Platte, thence north to Elk Mountain and 
west to Fort Bridger. 
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of Indians on this line has been led by white men. If you 
will intimate to me what line of policy you desire me 
to pursue I will act promptly. I think I have got things 
so arranged as to prevent further massacres until we 
are prepared to meet them with force. 


ROBT B. MITCHELL, 
Brigadier-General, Commanding® 

Fort Mitchell was one of a series of new outposts of Fort 
Laramie then erected at the behest of Brig. Gen. Robert B. 
Mitchell, commander of the military district of Nebraska. 
Originally dubbed “Camp Shuman” after its first com- 
mander, Capt. J. S. Shuman, it shortly thereafter was 
named for General Mitchell, being variously referred to as 
“Camp Mitchell” or “Fort Mitchell.” The little garrison of 
the adobe-walled post figured prominently in two notable 
engagements between the cavalry and the Sioux—the Battle 
of Mud Springs, in February, 1865, an aftermath of the siege 
of Julesburg, and the Battle of Horse Creek, in June, 1865, 
when Capt. W. D. Fouts and three enlisted men were killed 
in a surprise attack by “good Indians” whom they were 
escorting from Fort Laramie to Fort Kearny. Brief but 
tantalizing glimpses of Fort Mitchell during the period 1864- 
1867 are afforded by Birge, Bratt, Carrington, Coutant, and 
Ware.* 

The pertinent documents in the National Archives are 
principally from the Order Books and the Regimental Papers 
of the 11th Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, Adjutant-General’s 
Office, Records of the War Department. For the most part 
routine messages reflecting unimportant details of garrison 
life, there is one document of special significance, for it puts 
Fort Mitchell in perspective. This is what purports to be 
the official report of the 11th Ohio Cavalry to the Adjutant 
General of Ohio for the year 1865. This was a crucial year 
on the Plains, and Fort Mitchell’s place in the contemporary 


3 War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies, Part II, Vol. XLI, p. 722. 

4 Julius C. Birge, The Awakening of the Desert (Boston, 1912), 
pp. 167-168; John Bratt, Trails of Yesterday (Chicago, 1921), pp. 
103-118; C. G. Coutant, The History of Wyoming (Laramie, 1899), 
pp. 425, 457; Margaret I. Carrington, Ab-Sa-Ra-Ka, Land of Massa- 
cre (Philadelphia, 1879), pp. 70, 240; Eugene F. Ware, The Indian 
War of 1864 (Topeka, 1911), pp. 144-430. 
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scheme of things is here revealed. Here is official confirma- 
tion of the heroic role played by the young men from Ohio 
who manned the lonely little outpost in western Nebraska. 
A knowledge of posts contemporary with Fort Mitchell 
is indispensable to an understanding of the Platte route, 
otherwise known as the Central route, the Oregon Trail, 
or the California Trail. The general situation in the mid- 
sixties is succinctly set forth by Hebard and Brininstool: 


There were established two stage and telegraph lines 
from the Missouri, one running from Fort Leavenworth 
to Fort Kearney, and the other going from Omaha to 
Fort Kearney. Here, at this last named post, the lines 
consolidated, going up the Platte valley as far as Jules- 
burg, a conspicuous stage station near the mouth of 
Lodge Pole Creek, where it emptied into the Platte. 
At this characteristically-alive border town the lines 
again separated, the main telegraph line going north- 
westward to Fort Laramie and beyond to South Pass 
and Utah, while the stage line went southwestward to 
Denver, by the way of the South Platte. From Denver 
the coaches went north to Fort (or Camp) Collins, thence 
to Virginia Dale, across the Laramie Plains, Fort Halleck, 
Elk Mountain, Bridger’s Pass, Bitter Creek, out to Fort 
Bridger, on to Utah, California, Oregon, and Montana. 
Just east of Fort Bridger the Oregon Trail and the 
Overland Trail united and became one.5 


Brief notes on each of the stations mentioned in the 
archival correspondence will suffice. A table of stations® 
along the perilous North Platte route during the 1860’s, from 
Julesburg to South Pass, follows: 


Miles from 
Station Independence Comments 
Pole Creek 513 Above Julesburg 23 miles 


Rouliette & Pringle 531 North bank of Lodgepole 
Creek, 3 miles east of pres- 
ent Sidney, Nebr. 

Mud Springs 550 Near present Bridgeport, 
Nebr., established as a sol- 


5 Grace R. Hebard and E. A. Brininstool, The Bozeman Trail 
(Cleveland, 1922), I, 71. 

6 Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit., 77-95; Agnes W. Spring, Cas- 
par Collins (New York, 1927), pp. 61-69; LeRoy R. Hafen and 
Francis M. Young, Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834- 
1890 (Glendale, 1938), pp. 303-330; Paul Henderson, “The Story of 
Mud Springs,” Nebraska History, XXXII (June 1951), 108-119; 
Letter, Paul Henderson to the author, October 12, 1951; The Wil- 
liam O. Collins Collection of Maps, Colorado State College. The 
mileages given are necessarily approximate. 
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Chimney Rock 571 
Ficklin’s 587 
Fort Mitchell 600 
Horse Creek 610 
Cold Springs 630 
Fort Laramie 700 


Cottonwood Station 718 


Horseshoe Station 736 

Camp Marshall 766 
(La Bonte) 

La Prele 782 

Deer Creek 802 

Platte Bridge 830 


(Fort Caspar) 


Red Buttes 842 


Sweetwater Station 880 


Three Crossings 950 
St. Mary’s 980 
(Rocky Ridge) 
South Pass Station 

(Burnt Fort) 


1,000 


dier post and telegraph sta- 
tion, 1864, by General Mitch- 
ell; Battle of Mud Springs, 
1865. 

Opposite Bayard, Nebr., es- 
tablished as a mail station, 
1865, by soldiers from Fort 
Mitchell. 

Near Melbeta, Nebr.; a Pony 
Express and stage station, 
1860-62. 

Established as a soldier post 
and telegraph station, 1864. 
Near Lyman, Nebr.; estab- 
lished 1860-62 as Pony Ex- 
press and stage station. 
Near Torrington, Wyo.; es- 
tablished 1865 as a mail sta- 
tion. 

Now a national monument, 
in present Goshen County, 
Wyo.; the most important 
post along the trail from 
1834-1890; military head- 
quarters of the North Platte 
region. 

A “home station” of the 
Pony Express in 1860-61, sit- 
uated about %4 mile south- 
west of Wendover, Wyo. 
Near Glendo, Wyo.; Pony 
Express, stage, and soldier 
station. 

Near Orin junction and site 
of Fort Fetterman, Wyo.; 
telegraph station; Bozeman 
Trail turned north here. 
Near Douglas, Wyo.; tele- 
graph station. 

Near Glenrock, Wyo.; tele- 
graph and soldier station; 
early emigrant crossing. 

At Casper, Wyo.; important 
emigrant crossing since 
1847; soldier station: scene 
of Platte Bridge fight, 1865. 
Pony Express and U.S. mail 
station. 

Near Independence Rock; 
Pony Express and telegraph 
station 


Telegraph station. 
Telegraph station. 


Telegraph station. 
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To the south Fort Laramie was linked to Denver and the 
Overland road by a trail to Fort Halleck, at the foot of Elk 
Mountain in the Medicine Bow Range (Carbon County, 
Wyoming). Between Fort Halleck and Denver was Virginia 
Dale, just below the Wyoming boundary, a notorious haven 
for “road agents,” and Camp Collins or Fort Collins, named 
for Col. Wm. O. Collins, commander of the 11th Ohio Cav- 
alry. To the north of Fort Laramie, along the Bozeman Trail 
to the Montana gold fields, were three posts established in 
1865-66 and abandoned in 1868—Forts Reno, Phil Kearny, 
and C. F. Smith.’ 

Other than these military posts and related stage and 
telegraph stations, there were virtually no white men’s 
habitations in the Central Plains region (present Wyoming, 
northern Colorado, and western Nebraska) in 1865. This was 
a wilderness, infested with hostile Indians, huge herds of 
buffalo, and other wild game. Twenty years later the Indians 
were subdued and the first homesteader had arrived in 
western Nebraska. The soldiers of Fort Mitchell and the 
other little outposts of the plains were the true frontiersmen 
who ushered in the present era of civilization. 

Fort Mitchell has actually always been in the State of 
Nebraska or earlier Nebraska Territory, notwithstanding the 
impression conveyed in official correspondence that it was 
first in Idaho Territory, later in Dakota Territory. A careful 
scrutiny of territorial maps indicates that the Nebraska 
“panhandle” was in unorganized territory to 1854; in Ne- 
braska Territory, first form (including present Montana, 
Wyoming, and Idaho), 1854-1861; in Nebraska Territory, 
second form (including part of present Wyoming), 1861- 
1863; and Nebraska Territory, third form (present state 
boundaries), 1863 to 1867. On the other hand, Fort Laramie, 
now in Wyoming, about fifty miles west of Fort Mitchell, was 
in the first two Nebraska territories; then in Idaho Territory, 
first form, 1863-1864; Dakota Territory, second form, 1864- 





7 Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit.; Agnes W. Spring, “The Found- 
ing of Fort Collins, United States Military Post,” Colorado Maga- 
zine, X (March 1933), 47-55; LeRoy R. Hafen, The Overland Mail, 
1849-1869 (Cleveland, 1926). 
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1868; and finally Wyoming Territory, 1868-1890.* The prox- 
imity of Fort Mitchell to its parent post and the absence 
of survey lines at the time undoubtedly account for the 
erroneous impression entertained by the military that it 
was in Idaho and Dakota Territories. 

Research on Fort Mitchell, Nebraska, is complicated by 
the fact that there have been at least seven other Fort 
Mitchells in America, including a second Fort Mitchell in 
Nebraska! Properly speaking, this second Fort Mitchell was 
actually “the first Fort Mitchell” from the standpoint of 
chronology. It was situated at the junction of the Niobrara 
and Missouri Rivers, in present Knox County, Nebraska,’ 
being established there as a trading post in 1833 by Narcisse 
Le Clerc. It was named for D. D. Mitchell, then an official 
of the American Fur Company, later Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at St. Louis, and, incidentally, a prominent 
figure at the famous Indian treaty council of 1851, which 
took place at the mouth of Horse Creek, just a few miles 
west of Scotts Bluff and the later Fort Mitchell of that 
locale.’° Fort Mitchell on the Missouri was, according to 
Chittenden, abandoned in 1837 and for several years there- 


8 Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States (Washington, 1932), p. 44, pl. 64. 

®“Map of the Missouri River from Its Mouth to Three Forks, 
Montana,” published by the Missouri River Commission, 1892-95, 
Sheet XXXII. 

10 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 177-196; LeRoy R. Hafen and 
W. J. Ghent, Broken Hand (Denver, 1931), p. 227; Report of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, November 27, 1851, pp. 265-322; 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1946), XIII, 41. 
Fort Mitchell at the foot of Scotts Bluff is definitely not to be 
confused with the earlier “Fort Robidoux” and “Fort John,” else- 
where in the vicinity. See T. L. Green, “Scotts Bluff, Fort John,” 
Nebraska History, XIX (July-September, 1938), 175-188, and Mer- 
rill J. Mattes, “Robidoux’s Trading Post at ‘Scott’s Bluffs’ and the 
California Gold Rush,” Nebraska History, XXX (June, 1949), 
95-138. Grant L. Shumway failed to realize that these estab- 
lishments were widely separated in time and space. He de- 
scribes Fort Mitchell at Scotts Bluff as a fur trappers’ rendezvous 
of the 1850’s, named after D. D. Mitchell, associate of Lucien Fon- 
tenelle. In 1854 he has a steamboat ascending the North Platte, 
making fast for the night at Fort Mitchell “where now R. S. Hunt’s 
stock go down for water.” Aside from the problem of the navi- 
gability of the North Platte, he has the right location, but the wrong 
fort and the wrong decade. See Grant L. Shumway, The History of 
Western Nebraska and Its People (Lincoln, 1921), II, 28-33. 
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after the palisades thereof furnished excellent fuel for 
steamboats."' 

As a warning to other historians who may be tampering 
with the idea of exploring “Fort Mitchell,” we list the vari- 
ous military forts of the same name which appear in Heit- 
man’s Army Register: 


Forts, etc., and Location Where situated 

Mitchell, Fort, Ala. Russell County, on Chatta- 
hoochee River; now town of 
that name; 10 miles below 
Columbus. 

Mitchell, Fort, Fla. Tenhallama River. 

Mitchell, Fort, Ga. Chattahoochee River. 

Mitchell, Fort or Camp, Ky. Near Covington. 

Mitchell, Camp, Nebr. At junction of Spoon Hill 


Creek and North Fork of 
Platte River. 


Mitchell, Camp, Tenn. At Nashville. 
Mitchell, Fort, Va. Lunenburg County; now 
town of that name.!? 

None of the several Fort Mitchells survive today; but the 
military name survives, in substance, at present Mitchel 
Air Force Base, Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 

“Camp Mitchell” or “Fort Mitchell” at the foot of Scotts 
Bluff appears on at least three contemporary maps—an 
unpublished and untitled map of the military district of the 
Upper Platte prepared by Colonel Collins, now in a vault 
of the Colorado State College at Fort Collins; an unpub- 
lished map of the “Military District, Kansas and the Terri- 
tories, 1866, Maj. Gen. G. M. Dodge, Commanding, drawn 
by T. H. Williams,” found in the National Archives; and 
the published “National Map of the Territory of the United 
States from the Mississippi River to Pacific Ocean, made by 
the authority of the Hon. O. H. Browning, Secretary of the 
Interior, by W. J. Keeler, 1867,” courtesy of the Library of 
Congress. On the Williams map “Camp Mitchell” is given 
as 595 miles from Fort Leavenworth. 
‘11 Hiram M. Chittenden, American Fur Trade of the Far West, 
a ' enpuens and notes by Stallo Vinton (New York, 1936), 


12 Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the 
United States Army, 1789-1903 (Washington, 1903), II, 525. 
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On each of the above maps, as in Heitman, Fort Mitchell 
appears opposite the mouth of a “Spoon Hill Creek.” This is 
something of an enigma, for no such creek exists today to 
the knowledge of the writer nor does it appear on the Scotts 
Bluff Quadrangle of the U.S. Geological Survey as of 1898. 
The nearest creek on the right bank of the North Platte, 
the same side as Fort Mitchell, is Kiowa Creek, just below 
Horse Creek, at least twelve miles upriver; while the nearest 
known affluences coming in from the north are Winter 
Creek, leading into the present city of Scottsbluff, and 
Spottedtail Creek, into present Mitchell, Nebraska. Yet 
neither of these come within several miles of the Fort 
Mitchell site, and both are quite insignificant, scarcely war- 
ranting recognition on maps of national scale. One suspects 
that “Spoonhill” may be an error in transposition of “Spotted 
Tail” (the name of a prominent chief of the Brule Sioux), 
but this minor cartographical mystery remains unsolved. 

A “Campaign Map of the Department of the Platte, 
Nebraska and Wyoming, 1874, by Capt. W. A. Jones, C.E.,” 
shows no Fort Mitchell, but its odd appendage, “Spoon Hill 
Creek,” survives.'* “Fort Mitchell, abandoned” appears on 
a map of Fort Laramie, Wyoming (Sheet I, “Reservation as 
originally declared, extended and reduced”), issued by Head- 
quarters, Department of the Platte, Engineer’s Office, Fort 
Omaha, Nebraska, April 8, 1881, by Capt. W.S. Stanton." 
It is rather surprising to learn from this that the site of Fort 
Mitchell, indeed all land west from the summit of “Scotts 
Bluffs,” fell within the Fort Laramie Reservation at one 
time. This reservation from 1869 to 1872 and from 1876 to 
1890 was limited to a rectangular plat of 54 square miles 
surrounding the post; but during 1872 to 1876 it was enlarged 
to an impressive 406 square miles plus, by adding a tract 
bounded as follows: 


Commencing at a point on the prolongation of the 
eastern boundary of the reservation as described in G.O. 
No. 34 of 1869 Headaqrs. Dept of the Patte: 6 miles from 


13 National Archives, Cartographic Records, Records of the War 
Department, Office of the Chief of Engineers, RG-77, File G-228. 

14 Received by the National Park Service from the Adjutant- 
General’s Library. 
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where it crosses the south bank of the North Platte 
River, and running E. 35° S. 8 miles and 2260 feet; E. 
51° 05’ 45” S. 3 miles and 2860 feet; E 35° S. 12 miles 
and 5090 feet to Horse Creek; E. 17 15’ S. 2 miles and 
1140 feet to north point of Horse Creek Butte; E. 0° 45’ 
N. 11 miles and 4170 feet to an angle on Scotts Bluffs; 
thence easterly along crest of Scotts Bluffs to North 
Platte River; thence across to north bank of said river; 
thence westerly along north bank of said river to inter- 
section with eastern boundary of present reservation; 
and thence south to place of beginning. 

There is no recognition of Fort Mitchell in the Cheyenne 
County map which appears in Everts and Kirk, Official State 
Atlas of Nebraska, 1885. (The land around Scotts Bluff is 
here labelled “Coad’s Ranch.”) Neither does it appear in the 
compilation of United States Military Reservations, National 
Cemeteries and Military Parks, for it was never recognized 
by the War Department as an established army post.'® Offi- 
cially, “Fort Mitchell, Dakota Territory” (or more accurately 
“Fort Mitchell, Scotts Bluffs, Nebraska Territory”) has dis- 
appeared except for scanty documentary and archeological 
evidence. It lingers on only in the memory and traditions 
of frontier Nebraska. 

It is of interest to glance at the table of military organi- 
zation during Fort Mitchell’s brief career. As of August 31, 
1864, when Fort Mitchell was under construction, this is 
outlined in The War of the Rebellion: 


Organization of troops in the Department of Kansas, 

Maj. Gen Samuel K. Curtis, U.S. Army, commanding 

. .. District of Nebraska, Brig. Gen. Robert B. Mitchell 

. . . Fort Laramie, Idaho Ter., 7th Iowa Cavalry, Com- 

pany D, Capt. William D. Fouts, Camp Mitchell, Idaho 

Ter., 11th Ohio Cavalry, Company H, Capt. Jacob S. 

Shuman. 

Other districts in the department are given as Colorado, 
North Kansas, South Kansas, and the Upper Arkansas.'* 
In December 1864 Maj. Gen. Grenville M. Dodge assumed 
command of the Department of the Missouri, with head- 
quarters at Fort Leavenworth. In February 1865 the Depart- 


ment of Kansas was merged with that of the Missouri, and 





15 Prepared in the Office of the Judge Advocate General, U.S. 
Army, Washington, 1916. 
16 Part II, Vol. XLI, 1893, pp. 981-984. 
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thereupon General Dodge merged the districts of Utah, 
Colorado, and Nebraska into one command, the District of 
the Plains. In March 1865 this was placed under Gen. P. E. 
Connor, with headquarters in Denver. General Connor 
divided his district as follows: The South Sub-District (Ter- 
ritory of Colorado plus Fort Halleck) ; the East Sub-District 
(Territory of Nebraska, headquarters at Fort Kearny); the 
North Sub-District (Dakota Territory minus Fort Halleck 
and plus Julesburg, headquarters at Fort Laramie) ; and the 
West Sub-District (Territory of Utah).*? 

As we have seen, Fort Mitchell was considered to fall 
within the District of Nebraska while General Mitchell was 
in command thereof, but it fell within the North Sub-District 
of the District of the Plains under Connor’s reorganization 
plan. In September 1865, after the failure of the Powder 
River campaign,’* General Connor returned to Utah and 
the districts were rescrambled, Nebraska and that portion 
of Dakota Territory west of Nebraska being reunited as the 
Department of the Platte, with headquarters at Omaha, the 
field command at Fort Laramie. In 1866 a new “Mountain 
District” of the Department of the Platte crops up, this 
apparently encompassing the Powder River country.'’® The 
frequent shifting of military districts, coupled with fre- 
quently shifting territorial alignments, cause much confu- 
sion, but it is not important. During the Indian wars, it was 
all hostile wilderness country, and just what territory or 
military district Fort Mitchell or any other point was in at 
any given moment seems quite academic. 








17 War of the Rebellion, Part I, Vol. XLVIII, pp. 780, 1285; 
Fred B. Rogers, Soldiers of the Overland (San Francisco, 1938), 
pp. 149-150. 


18 The Powder River campaign is referred to at some length 
in the accompanying annual report of the 11th Ohio Cavalry for 
1865. See also Rogers, op. cit.; Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 337- 
340; George B. Grinnell, Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee 
Battalion (Cleveland, 1928), pp. 87-125. 


19 War of the Rebellion, Part I, Vol, XLVIII, p. 355; National 
Archives, War Department Records, letter of January 3, 1867, 
written from “Fort Phil Kearney, Dak.” by Col. Henry B. Carring- 
om » the Assistant Adjutant-Generai, Department of the Platte, 

maha. 
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A tentative list of successive commanders at Fort Laramie 
in 1864-67, who were by virtue of that fact immediately 
superior to those in charge of Fort Mitchell, includes Lt. Col. 
William O. Collins of the 11th Ohio Volunteers; Maj. John S. 
Wood, 7th Iowa Cavalry;*° Capt. William D. Fouts, 7th Iowa 
Cavalry; Col. Thomas Moonlight, 11th Kansas Cavalry;*? 
Maj. Thomas L. Mackay, 11th Ohio; Capt. Wm. H. Evans, 
llth Ohio; Col. Peter Stagg, First Michigan Cavalry;** 
Brevet Maj. Gen. Frank Wheaton, 39th U.S. Infantry;** Col. 
Henry E. Maynadier, 5th U.S. Volunteers; and Gen. H. W. 
Wessels, 18th U.S. Infantry.** 

From the archival correspondence and other sources we 
are able to reconstruct also a tentative list of officers in 
command” and units stationed at Fort Mitchell: 


Capt. J. S. Shuman 11th Ohio Cavalry Aug. 1864 to Aug. 1865 
Lt. William Ellsworth 11th Ohio Cavalry January 1865 
Capt. W. R. Behymer 11th Ohio Cavalry Aug. 1865 to Sept. 1865 
Capt. John Collar 12th Missouri Cavalry ? to March 1866 
Capt. W.R.Behymer 11th Ohio Cavalry Apr. 1866 to May 1866 
Capt. J.S. Shuman: 11th Ohio Cavalry May 1866 
Capt. Robert P. Hughes 18th Regiment of ? to ? 1867 

U.S. Infantry 


It is possible to enlarge further on the career of Robert 
Byington Mitchell, whose name, originally given to the little 
adobe fort at Scotts Bluff, is now perpetuated by Mitchell 
Pass, Mitchell Valley, the city of Mitchell, all in Scotts Bluff 


20 War of the Rebellion, Part II, Vol. XLI, July-December 1864, 
p. 449; Spring, op. cit. 

21 Colonel Moonlight was a quite controversial figure. He led 
troops at the Battle of Mud Springs and on the chase after the 
Sioux after the Battle of Horse Creek, a notorious fiasco. This 
episode and the unauthorized hanging of two Indian chiefs at 
Fort Laramie led to his ouster by General Connor in June 1865. 

22 Heitman, op. cit., I, 914. 

23 Ibid., 1022; Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 340-341. 

24Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 341-346, 353-354; Heitman, 
op. cit., I, 699, 1010; George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of 
the Officers and Graduates of the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, 1802-1890 (Boston, 1891), I, 560-561; II, 452-453. 

25 The names of all officers listed appear in available official 
correspondence except that of Captain Hughes (regarding whom, 
see below). Lieutenant Ellsworth does not appear in the present 
documents as commander, but that he was in charge when rein- 
forcements were sent from Fort Laramie to Mud Springs appears 
from Spring, op. cit., and Grinnell, op. cit. 
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County, and Mitchell Creek, in Frontier County. Born April 
4, 1823, in Mansfield, Richland County, Ohio, of Scotch-Irish 
parents, he became a practicing lawyer in Mansfield and 
served in the Mexican War as lieutenant in the 2d Ohio 
Infantry. In October 1856 he emigrated to Kansas Territory, 
settling at Paris, Linn County, and becoming a potent figure 
in territorial politics. 

Mitchell’s Civil War career was distinguished. As Colonel 
of the 2d Kansas Volunteer Infantry, he was wounded at 
the Battle of Wilson’s Creek, Missouri. Commissioned a 
brigadier general, he commanded the 9th Division at the 
Battle of Perryville, Kentucky. As chief of cavalry in the 
Army of the Cumberland, he contributed notably to Union 
successes in southeastern Tennessee in 1863. Sustaining 
severe wounds he reported briefly to Washington for court- 
martial duty, and early in 1864 was assigned to the District 
of Nebraska. Early in 1865 he was transferred to the District 
of Kansas. In 1866 he became Governor of New Mexico 
Territory. Despite a troublesome regime, he did not resign 
until 1869, when he returned to Kansas. In 1872 he was 
nominated for Congress by Liberal Republicans and Demo- 
crats, but was defeated. He died in Washington, D.C., Janu- 
ary 26, 1882.7° 

Distinguished citizen, soldier, patriot, General Mitchell 
was a key figure in the affairs of frontier Kansas and Ne- 
braska. His stalwart contributions have been poorly recog- 
nized by those States. A brief sketch of his career appears 
in the Kansas Historical Collections.** (A Mitchell County, 
Kansas, was named for Wm. D. Mitchell, another Civil War 
hero.)** He is memorialized in Nebraska only by historical 
markers at Mitchell Pass in Scotts Bluff National Monument 
and at the site of old Fort Mitchell. 

Of the several minor officers in command of Fort Mitchell, 


26 Dictionary of American Biography, XIII, 60-61. 

27 “Sketch of the Career of General Robert B. Mitchell,” Collec- 
tions of the Kamsas State Historical Society, XVI, (1923-1925), 
632-637, reprinted from the La Cygne Weekly Journal, April 26 
and May 3, 1895. There is no mention here of Mitchell’s military 
career in Nebraska. 

28 Frank W. Blackmar, ed., Kansas, A Cyclopedia, II, 295. 
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nothing can be learned except in the case of “Captain 
Hughes,” whose name so appears in the journals left by 
Bratt and Carrington.*® In Heitman, among several “Hughes” 
listed, we find one who quite fills the bill—Robert Patter- 
son Hughes of Pennsylvania, birth and death dates undis- 
closed, but listed as retired in April 1903. His military record 
reveals that he enlisted as a private in the 12th Pennsylvania 
Infantry in April 1861; rose to Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
199th Pennsylvania Infantry and was brevetted Colonel of 
Volunteers in April 1865 for gallantry and meritorious serv- 
ice in the assault on Fort Gregg, Virginia. He then joined 
the regular army and became a captain in the 18th U.S. 
Infantry in July 1866, and rose to become a major general 
of the U.S. Army in April 1902.*” 

On June 11, 1866, Col. Henry B. Carrington led the 18th 
Regiment of U.S. Infantry past Fort Mitchell en route to 
Fort Laramie, thence going north on the Bozeman Trail to 
establish the three forts in the Powder River country.*! 
In February 1867 the Carringtons returned, crushed by the 
disaster inflicted on Fetterman and his command near Fort 
Phil Kearny in December 1866 by the Sioux and Cheyenne.*” 
The latest Fort Mitchell document available, dated May 22, 
1866, finds Captain Shuman being relieved of his command, 
his successor unspecified. It seems possible that on June 11 
Captain (then Lieutenant?) Hughes was detached to man 
this post, and that he continued to do so until its abandon- 
ment some time in 1867. 

Captain Fouts of the 7th Iowa Cavalry will be remem- 
bered as a tragic figure in the episode known as the Battle 
of Horse Creek, on June 14, 1865. The most interesting 
account is given by Grinnell: 


29 See Mattes, “A History of Old Fort Mitchell,” Nebraska His- 
tory, XXIV (April-June, 1943), 78-79. 

30 Heitman, op. cit., I, 552-553. 

31 Carrington, op. cit., p. 70; “Muster Roll of the Field, Staff and 
Band, 18th Regiment, U.S. Infantry for April 30 to June 30, 1866,” 
in the Records of the War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, 
National Archives. 

82 See “The Fetterman Disaster” in Hebard and Brininstool, 
op. cit., pp. 297-346. 
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... Up to this time [The Brule Sioux] had taken no 
part in the war. They had been encamped at Fort Lara- 
mie, in charge of a white man named Elston, and had 
been subsisted by the troops. There had been complaint 
of the cost of this, and General Dodge ordered them sent 
east to a point where food was less costly. Colonel 
Moonlight, commander at Fort Laramie, sent them under 
guard to Fort Kearny, in Nebraska. It was a large vil- 
lage, about one hundred and eighty-five lodges, and 
Elston had them all in good control and had a uniformed 
and armed company of the Indians, whom he had been 
using to police the camp. 

Fort Kearny was in the Pawnee country, and the 
Brules feared that if they were sent there the Pawnees 
would attack them in great force. They were thus much 
frightened and dissatisfied—exceedingly loath to go. 
Captain Fouts left Laramie with these Indians June 11, 
1865. He had one hundred and thirty-five men and four 
officers of the Seventh Iowa Cavalry. They had hardly 
started before the Indians began to complain that the 
escort treated them badly, and abused the young girls. 
The result of this added discontent was that before they 
had been more than a day or two on the road the Indians 
held a secret council and decided to attack their guard 
at the next camp, and to join the hostiles who were in 
the north. The next camp was made on Horse Creek, 
a small stream on the Platte. Where the road crossed 
the creek, near its mouth, the troops put up their tents 
on the east bank, while the Indians camped on the west 
side near a bluff overgrown with willows. Early next 
morning a part of the troops and the wagon-train started 
down the road, while the soldiers who were to guard the 
Indians crossed Horse Creek and rode toward the lodges, 
to count the people and get them started on their way. 

As the soldiers rode up, the women and children 
slipped in among the willows behind the lodges and hid, 
while the warriors came out and lined up to be counted, 
holding their bows and the few pistols they possessed 
hidden under their blankets. The plan was to let the 
soldiers approach very near, and then attack and kill 
them all, but the hot-headedness of some of the young 
men interfered with this plan. The officer was riding 
far ahead of his men, and as he rode close to the Indians 
the young men could not restrain themselves, and, leap- 
ing forward, killed the officer. No sooner had the troop- 
ers witnessed this than they wheeled about and galloped 
off as fast as they could go. The official record seems to 
show that the troops had no ammunition, for none had 
been issued the night before, though Lieutenant W. Hay- 
wood urged the commanding officer to issue ammunition 
to the men. nates Wilcox, on learning what had taken 
place, followed the Indians, and found them just cross- 
ing the Platte, the women and children swimming the 
vonies, while the men were on the bank ready to fight. 
He did not attack them. 


Colonel Moonlight at Fort Laramie, advised by tele- 
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graph from Camp Mitchell of what had happened, 

crossed the Platte with a strong force of cavalry and 

struck out northward in pursuit of the Indians. . . .33 
According to the Indians themselves, who were Grinnell’s 
chief source of information, no Indians worth mentioning 
were killed, and it really wasn’t much of a battle. This con- 
tradicts the official report of the battle given by Captain 
Wilcox (see below), as transposed by Coutant.** However, 
it is clearly established that Captain Fouts and at least three 
enlisted men were killed. 

Arthur Woodward, curator of the Los Angeles County 
Museum, has informed the writer that his grandfather, Sgt. 
Simon B. Woodward, 7th Iowa Cavalry, was orderly for 
Captain Fouts, and was an eyewitness of his murder. He 
related that the Captain was shot in the head by Indians 
charging out of ambush. Another member of the 7th Iowa 
Cavalry at the time was the grandfather of the novelist 
McKinlay Kantor.** 

The wheel now comes full circle, for a full account of 
the “Fort Mitchell Cemetery” is to be found in Volume I, 
No. 8 (December 1918), of Nebraska History. Written by 
Albert Watkins, then Historian of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society, this comprises an exhaustive account of the 
surface archeological evidence at the site in 1910, based on 
a report by Robert Harvey; statements of 1918 by R. S. Hunt 
of Scottsbluff, owner of the site, and L. A. Heil, Superin- 
tendent of Fort McPherson National Cemetery, regarding 
the reinterment of Captain Fouts and the enlisted men; and 
a detailed account of the Battle of Horse Creek assembled 
by Mr. Watkins from the official reports by Colonel Moon- 
light and Captain Wilcox.** The latest and undoubtedly the 
most authentic information as to the disposition of soldiers 
supposedly buried at Fort Mitchell is provided by Mr. R. D. 


88 George B. Grinnell, The Fighting Cheyennes (New York, 
1915), pp. 215-217. This is a classic work on the Indian Wars of the 
— “Camp Mitchell” appears on a map showing Indian raids, 


34 Coutant, op. cit., p. 457. 

35 Interview, July 1947. 

36 Originally published in the Annual Report of the Secretary 
of War for the Year 1865. 
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Rasmusson of North Platte, who for years has taken a schol- 
arly interest in ferreting out the stories behind the death of 
frontier soldiers buried at Fort McPherson: 


Records at the Cemetery indicate that bodies were 
brought there on two occasions. In 1915 the body of 
Capt. W. D. Fouts and that of an “unknown” child. In 
1918 the remains of two soldiers were reinterred. 

Correspondence in the cemetery files indicates that 
the remains of Capt. Fouts were identified by the Cap- 
tain’s insignia. The fact that the last two moved here 
were soldiers was established by buttons etc., indicating 
that they were soldiers. 

I am of the opinion that these two soldiers were not 
those who were killed on Horse Creek. Captain John 
Wilcox, Company ‘B’ 7th Iowa Cavalry in his report, 
which I found in the Roster of Soldiers, Iowa, states that 
after the battle they proceeded to Fort Mitchell, first 
burying their dead, but that the body of Captain Fouts 
was taken with them to Fort Mitchell for burial. I have 
other accounts of the battle and they also state that the 
three soldiers killed were buried on the battle field but 
that Captain Fouts was buried at Fort Mitchell.37 


As to the three enlisted men, Pattison identifies them as 
Richard Alden, Edward McMahan, and Richard Grover; but 
these names do not appear on the Fort McPherson burial 
register.*® 

In our earlier report, two contemporary sketches of Fort 
Mitchell are cited—one by Bugler Moellman in 1864 or 
1865, reproduced in The Bozeman Trail,’® and one by Wil- 
liam H. Jackson in 1866, appearing in Nebraska History, 
XXIV (April-June, 1943), 80. A third sketch has since turned 
up in a most unlikely spot, to wit: Preliminary Report of the 
United States Geological Survey of Wyoming and Portions 
of Contiguous Territories, by F. V. Hayden, published in 
1871. The sketch, with the signature of “Nichols,” appears 
on page 110 as “Fort Mitchell—Scott’s Bluff” in connection 
with a chapter on Nebraska geology. There is no mention 
of Fort Mitchell in the text (and only fleeting reference to 


87 Letter, R. D. Rasmusson to the author, September 22, 1951. 

88 John J. Pattison, “With the U.S. Army Along the Oregon 
Trail, 1863-66,” Nebraska History, XV (April-June, 1934), 79-93; 
Letter, Rasmusson to Mattes, May 6, 1948. 

89 Hebard and Brininstool, op. cit., p. 75. The picture is labelled 
“Camp Mitchell, Nebraska Territory,” and the date is erroneously 
given as 1863. 
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Scotts Bluff and Chimney Rock as landmarks), but since 
Hayden’s Nebraska journey was made in 1867, the sketch 
may be presumed to be an authentic contemporary. If the 
exact date of Hayden’s (or Nichols’) visit to Scotts Bluff 
could be determined, we could probably extend the known 
duration of Fort Mitchell as an actual post, for the Nichols 
sketch clearly depicts an armed sentry in the foreground 
and a flag flying. 

But we will let Fort Mitchell speak out for itself across 
the span of eighty-five years: 


Report of the 11th Ohio Vol. Cav. to the Adjutant General 
of Ohio. For the year 1865 
Sir: 

It shall be the aim of this communication to be concise 
and to the point. The Seven Companies have been very much 
Scattered. E was Stationed at Horse Shoe, Labonte, and 
Deer Creek stations from the first of February until the first 
of June, the duty devolving upon them was guarding the 
Pacific Telegraph Line, Escorting government Trains and 
doing guard duty. The Squad at Deer Creek Station fortified 
it well, so as to be able to hold the place against any number 
of Indians that might choose to attack them. On the 21st 
of April John Donivan a private of this Company was killed 
by Indians on Laprelle Creek, and on the 23rd a detachment 
of 40 men of the Company had an engagement with a 
party of Indians at Camp Marshall. In this Skirmish Private 
L. E. Timmons was killed. On the 18th of May the Company 
was ordered to Report to Fort Laramie D. T. On the 23rd 
of May the detachment at Deer Creek were attacked by 
Indians which was Repulsed without loss on the part of the 
detachment. From the Ist of June until about the 11th of 
July the Company done garrison duty at Fort Laramie. The 
Company was then Sent up the Laramie River about 30 
Miles under command of Capt Marshall to recruit the Stock 
and guard a large Supply Train. On the 29th of July the 
Company started on the Connor Expedition as Escort for 
the Supply Train and joined the Main Command under Gen 
Connor at Labonte Camp 90 miles above Laramie on the 
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North Platte River The whole Command moved out from 
this beautiful Camp on the first day of August striking at 
once for the heart of the Indian Country on Powder River. 
The whole command reached this Stream on the 15th of the 
Month and immediately set to work to erect a Stockade and 
Fort. On the 16th a detachment of the Company 16 men 
were Sent out to Scout, and look out for Indian Signs, they 
returned on the 17th having traveled about 80 Miles. On the 
20st [sic] Aug Captain Marshall and 40 men were Sent 
out to support the Pawnee Scouts who were fighting the 
Siouxs, the detachment Killed and Scalped two Indians 
while out on this Scouting expedition. (As the history of 
E and K are intimately connected we will leave them for 
the present.) 

Company F was Stationed at Fort Collins one hundred 
and fifty Miles South of Fort Laramie, on the beginning of 
the year, Capt Evans in Command, in February the Com- 
pany was employed in guarding the Overland Mail Line 
from Collins to Fort Halleck a distance of one hundred and 
fifty Miles. on the 30th of June a detachment of five men 
while escorting a coach Captured 6 horses from the Indians 
on Rock Creek. On the 8th of July the Company was ordered 
to report to Fort Laramie where it arrived on the 13th and 
reported for duty. The company was employed in doing 
garrison and escort duty until the 28th of Aug when it was 
relieved from duty at the Post and ordered to Hay grounds 
30 Miles below Laramie here their duty was to guard the 
government hay. On the 13th of September the Company 
were Sent out on a Scout after Indians They traveled about 
400 Miles without Seeing an Indian, On the 6 of Oct the 
Company was ordered back to Fort Laramie, and on the 7th 
40 Men of the company were Sent as Escort for General 
P. E. Connor to Denver. On the Return of the Escorting 
Party, Capt. Evans with about the Same number of Men 
Escorted General Wheaton to Omaha, where they Still 
remain, the ballance of the Company have been doing duty 
at this place up to this time. 

Company G was Stationed at the following Stations Viz 
Platte Bridge, Sweet Water Bridge, Three Crossings Saint 
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Mary’s and South Pass. Here we have a Single Company 
holding 4 Stations and guarding over 150 Miles of the Pacific 
Telegraph Line. There is no Company belonging to the Regi- 
ment which has been more thoroughly tried by the Indians 
than this Company, their duties have been heavy, and they 
have discharged them nobly. From the Ist of March until 
the 5th of September the detachments at the different Sta- 
tions had 13 engagements with the Indians, the Company 
lost 2 commissioned officers and 2 privates Killed and one 
wounded. Capt Rhinehart was Killed in a night attack on an 
Indian Camp. Lt Casper W Collins was Killed at Platte 
Bridge on the 26th of July while leading a charge in Com- 
mand of 30 Men belonging to the 11th Kansas, against from 
eight hundred to one thousand Indian warriors, the object 
being to rescue a government Train. The life of this brave 
young Officer was Sacrificed through the Cowerdice of the 
Kansas Officers, But as there has been an investigation 
ordered by the Secretary of War I refrain from comments. 
Twenty men of this Company under Lieut Britney accom- 
panied Brev Brig Gen Tom Moonlight on his famous expe- 
dition against the Indians, When he was hunting for them 
in the opposite direction from the one where their trail led. 
Lieut Britney and his Squad were Mounted on poor Broken 
down horses; although it was in the Month of May heavy 
Snows fell and the Men Suffered very much from the Severe 
cold. One Morning after the command Started out from 
Camp Genl Moonlight Saw Something in the distance which 
took to be a large party of Indians. In the place of Sending 
forward Some of his own Regiment that were well mounted, 
he Sent an orderly back to the Rear of the column for Lieut 
Britney and Squad to move forward and Reconnoiter, and 
forward they went on their poor Stock. they were Soon far 
ahead of the command that came on liesurly. It was Soon 
ascertained that the Supposed Indians were nothing but a 
herd of Antelopes 

On the 27th of May A party of Indians numbering about 
300 hundred attacked the Station at St. Mary’s defended 
by 5 Men of G Co The resistance was desperate, But the 
Indians soon Succeeded in Setting fire to the Stables and 
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as the wind blew directly toward the Station it was soon 
wrapt in flames, but the brave defenders determined to die 
game, they secured a Supply of ammunition and provision 
and Knocked out a few logs on the rear of the building 
and retreated into an underground cave determined to die 
game. Luckily there was a box of Metallic Catridges in the 
Station that soon commenced to explode, these had a good 
effect as the Indians became frightened and left. As soon 
as the coast was clear one of the boys crawled out and 
pulled the end of the telegraph wire into the cave and by 
the aid of a Relay the operator Sent a dispatch to South 
Pass for assistance, and thus the 5 men made their escape. 

On the 5th of September Co G was relieved from duty 
at the Posts between Platte Bridge and South Pass and 
Ordered to Laramie for duty. Where it has been doing Garri- 
son duty up to the present. 

Co H has been Stationed at Fort Mitchell 55 Miles East 
of Laramie on the Platte River. The company particivated 
in the celebrated Indian fights at Mud Springs and Rush 
Creek where 150 Men under Command of Lt Col Wm O 
Collins fought from fifteen hundred to two thousand of the 
dusky warriors, Since that time this Company has carried 
the Mail from Julesberg to Laramie, This has been heavy 
and laborious duty, yet they have never flinched but have 
had the Mail through in good time. Besides this company 
has built one Mail Station, near the noted Land Mark 
Chimney Rock, besides repairing the one at Mud Springs. 

Company I was doing duty at Fort Laramie at the 
commencement of the year 1865. This Co also participated 
in the celebrated fights at Mud Springs and Rush Creek 
being under Command of Capt Apt at this time. In these 
engagements the Co had two men wounded. On the return 
of the Company to Laramie they done garrison duty until 
the 27th of March When Lieut John R. Malony with 30 Men 
of the Company were ordered to Raw Hide Creek 40 Miles 
North East of Fort Laramie Having complied with Instruc- 
tions they Returned on the 29th. 

On the Ist of April Lt John R. Malony and 30 Men were 
ordered to Horse Shoe Station 38 Miles West of Fort Laramie 
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to do Garrison duty. They done duty here until the 18th 
of May Lieut Malony and Squad were ordered down to 
Laramie to join the Company. The company continued doing 
duty here until the 29 of August. On the 6th of July Lieut 
John R. Malony with a Squad of 15 Men was ordered to 
Escort Telegraph Repair train as far West as South Pass, 
which place the Squad reached on the 3rd of August. Started 
on their Return on the 8th of August and arrived at Laramie 
on the 26th On the 29 of August Capt T. B. Harlan in Com- 
mand of the Company Started enroute for Three Crossings, 
where they arrived on the 18th of Sept. The company Since 
that time have Garrisoned Sweet Water, Three Crossings, 
St Marys, and South Pass Stations besides doing escort duty 
and carrying the Mails. 

Company K was Stationed at Fort Halleck on the Over- 
land Stage Line 130 Miles South West of Fort Laramie at 
the commencement of the year 1865. Their duty for the 3 
first Months of the year were Shoveling Snow and doing 
guard duty. On the 15th of Feb Sergeant Dan!’ Christ and 
private John J. Greeny were sent out by Capt J. L. Hum- 
freville Commanding the Co. to look up Some Cattle that 
had Strayed away from the Post. They were overtaken by 
one of those dreadful Snow Storms that are prevalent in the 
Mountain Region about Fort Halleck. The two Men became 
lost and on the night of the 17th of Feb Greeny was frozen 
to death on the open Prairie 18 miles from the Post, Sergt 
Christ was found by Lt J. A. Brown on the morning of the 
18th So badly frozen, that death relieved him from his 
Sufferings on the 2nd of March. 

On the 2nd of June Indians were Reported near Platte 
Ferry 30 Miles West of the Post Capt Humfreville Ordered 
Lieut J. A. Brown, First Sergt Walter Florentine and 30 Men 
to reconnoiter the Road as far West as Sulphur Springs a 
distance of 90 Miles, On his arrival at the Ferry he found 
that the Overland Mail had been Stoped on account of 
Indian depredations. Lt Brow and Squad loaded one Coach 
with Mail Sacks and proceeded on to Sulphur Springs Sta- 
tion, On his return he left 3 men at Sulph Springs Station, 
5 at Bridger’s Pass, 5 at Pine Grove Station, Five Miles West 
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of Sage Creek Station Lt Brown and Squad found the Bodies 
of two citizens (names unknown) who had been killed by 
Indians these the party buried as well as they could. At Sage 
Creek Lt Brown left 4 privates in charge of Cor Wm H. 
Caldwell, and returned to Halleck with the remainder of the 
Squad, on or about the 5th of June Sergt Wm McFadden 
in Charge of a Squad of 18 Men Escorted Hon’ Shuyler 
Calfax Lt Gov Bross and party as far West as Sulphur 
Springs Station. After this party passed up the Road the 
Indians Numbering about one hundred attacked Sage Creek 
Station between daylight and Sun up on the morning of 
June 8th The party found that it would be impossible to hold 
the Station against Such fearful odds, as it would be an 
easy Matter for the Indians to burn them out. The party 
consisting of 7 men 5 Soldiers and two Citizens atter~pted 
to cut their way through the Indians. George Bodine and 
Perry Stewart and the two Citizens were killed. Corpt Cald- 
well and Wm Willson were both wounded But Succeeded 
in making their escape Orlando Ducket was unhorsed. the 
horse making his escape to the Indians Ducket Slipted into 
the Willows on Willow Creek and thus eluded the Indians 
and Made his escape. Sergt McFadden and Squad returned 
the 9th and Recovered the bodies of Bodine and Stewart and 
brought them to Fort Halleck where they were decently 
intered, On the 15th Capt J. L. Humfreville. With first Sergt 
Florentine and nine Men Inspected the Road as far West 
as Sulphur Springs Station and found all the Stage Stock 
driven off by the Indians. On their Return they brought two 
Coaches through loaded with Mail. On the 22nd of June 
First Sergt Walter Florentine an 5 Men were Sent as Escort 
with two Coaches loaded with Mail as far East as Little 
Laramie Creek on their Return they Saw Indians, and in 
fact the Indians followed them to within Sight of Fort Hal- 
leck. Sergt Florentine and 15 Men immediately Started in 
pursuit. The Indians struck Northward, the party chased 
them nearly 30 Miles without overtaking them. On June 25th 
Sergt Florentine and 8 Men Escorted two Coaches through 
to Sulphur Springs Station. on his return he brought down 
all the Men belonging to the Company that were guarding 
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Mail Stations. The Company was relieved from duty at 
Halleck on the 28th of June and Started en route for Fort 
Laramie on the 29th arrived July 3rd From this time until 
the 8 of August the Company rested and Recruited the Stock. 
On the 8 the Company started for Powder River in charge 
of 100 Wagons loaded with supplies for Genl Connor. Ar- 
rived at Connor’s Camp on Powder River August 21st On the 
Morning of the 22nd Companies E and K Started for Tongue 
River. The Command now Consisted of the following troops, 
Signal and Engineer Corps of about 30 Men, a detachment 
of 40 Men Co F 7th Iowa Batter, One Company Pawnee 
Scouts, E and K 11th Ohio On our arrival at Clear Fork 40 
Miles West of Powder River we were joined by Companies 
L and M 2nd California and one Company of Winnebago 
Indians. 

Nothing of note occurred until the Command Reached 
Tongue River and went into Camp on the afternoon of the 
28th of August, When word was brought in by the Scouts 
that they had discovered an Indian Village. Genl Connor 
Soon issued orders for Detachments from all the Companies 
but E to be in readiness to move in one hour for a night 
attack 40 Men from Co K under Command of Capt. J. L. 
Humfreville were of the party. But owing to the distance 
being so much greater than was expected the Command did 
not arrive at the Indian Village until 8 ocl the next Morning. 
The whole force under the immediate Command of the Genl 
Charged into the village which was soon wrapted in flames 
and entirely Consumed The resistance on the part of Arrap- 
hoe Indians was desperate and the fight lasted until 2 ocl 
P.M. Capt Humfreville and detachment were complimented 
by the Genl for bravery displayed in the action. On the 2nd 
of Sept Co E under Command of Capt Marshall were ordered 
to Scout down the River as far as the Yellow Stone River, 
the Company returned to the command on the 9th having 
traveled Some 300 Miles. About the 7th of Sept. Capt. Hum- 
freville with 30 Men was ordered to Scout West as far as 
Rose Creek a distance of 70 Miles. At the Same time Cap 
North in Command of 40 men belonging to the Pawnee 
Scouts ‘was ordered to Scout East as far as Powder River 
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the object in Sending out these parties was to discover if 
possible the Where abouts and Condition of Col Coles com- 
mand Capt North discovered Coles trail returned and re- 
ported. Capt Humfreville and Squad returned about the 
Same time. On the 14th Capt Marshal was ordered with E 
Co to Scout to Powder River and overtake Col Coles com- 
mand this they accomplished and joined the Command at 
Clear Fork 40 Miles West of Fort Reno on Powder River. 
having traveled over 300 Miles. Both Companies now Re- 
turned to Fort Laramie where they arrived October 4 having 
been out 58 days and having traveled over 1000 Miles Co E 
was ordered to the Government Hay grounds on the 5th of 
October and K into the post for duty. Co L was Stationed 
at Fort Collins at the beginning of the 1865 but were Soon 
relieved and ordered to Denver for duty the Co remained 
here on duty for some time, when a part of the Co Escorted 
Genl Henry down to Kearney and back to Laramie, Where 
they rejoined the ballance of the Company which had ar- 
rived a few days previous. The Company was employed 
doing Garrison duty and Escorting Mails &c until about the 
20 of Sept when the whole Company under Command of 
Lieut Hanna was ordered out on a Scout after Indians, They 
returned on the 3rd day having Seen no Indians. In a Short 
time after this Company was ordered up the Road to Garri- 
son Horse Shoe, Labonte and Deer Creek Stations and have 
continued on duty at those places until the present time 

The duties devolving upon the Companies of the 11th 
Ohio have been hard but have been accomplished with an 
energy and will that bespeaks for them the highest praise. 
No Regiment of Men ever sent to this Country has performed 
half the duty or went through half the dangers and hard- 
ships that the 11th Ohio V. C. has. The men of this Regiment 
are feared by the Indians far more than any other troops 
that have been stationed in this country. 


Sergt B. Moffoot 
Respected friend 
If these notes will aid you in the Report that you are 
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called upon to make you are welcome to them. 
Yours truly 
Wm Mooney 
Co K 11th O.V.C. 


Hd Qrs. Fort Laramie I. T. 
March 15th 1865 
Orders ) 
No 259 ) 

The following enlisted men of H Co 11 O.V.C. are this day 
are returned from sick in Hospital to duty, Sergt Hickman 
and Patrick Flarety, and will proceed to Camp Mitchell and 
report to their Company Commander for duty without delay 

By Order 
Thos L MacKey 
Comdg Post 
R. E. Talpey 
Lieut and Act Post Adjt 


Fort Mitchell I. T. 
March 19th 1865 
Capt Shuman Cmdg Post Fort Mitchell will send detach- 
ment of men to have wood to the following camping plaices, 
Viz, Mud Springs, Court House Roock, Ficklin’s Ranch and 
Fort Mitchell to the latter two plaices Capt Shuman will 
furnish the necessary transportation The amount of wood 
at Each plaice must be sufficient to supply 1800 hundred 
men for one day. 
Wm. Baumer 
Lieut lst U.V. Neb Cav 
Assigned to Comdg W. S. Dist of Neb 


Hd Qrs North Sub Dist of the Plains 
Fort Laramie D. T. 
July 2nd 1865 
Special Order 
No. 23 
I Major Thomas L. MacKay Commanding Post Ft Lara- 
mie D.T. will have twelve Men and one Non Commissioned 
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Officer Stationed half way between here and Ft Mitchell 
D.T. Will take Eight Mules along One team to run each way 
the Non Commissioned Officer will have way bill Made on 
arrival and departure the Non Commissioned Officer to 
report every man who fails to make good time Stock not 
to be injured by hard riding 

II Capt Childs A.Q.M will given Men Stationed below 
Ft Laramie as Mail Carriers an Order for Corn for Ninety 
days from first train Enroute for the Post 

III Each Company Commander will make their Monthly 
and Tri Monthly Returns to Post Ft Laramie and not to 
Sub dist Hd Qr as heretofore ordered all Companies will be 
taken up as in Regular garrison of Ft Laramie that are 
Stationed on Telegraph line and Reported as on detached 
Service 
By order of Maj Thos. L. MacKay 11th O.V.C 

Comdg North Sub dist of the Plains 
Jno Q Lewis 
2nd Lieut and A. A. A Genl 
Co Co H 11th O. V.C 
Ft Mitchell 
me F. 


Fort Mitchell D. T. 
August 13th 1865 
Lieut. Coburn 
Sir; 

About haif past 2 PM 12th Inst, three Indians were dis- 
covered approaching the mail station at Chimney Rock from 
the north side of Platte River and after viewing the camp 
for a few moments, they proceeded up the river about two 
miles and there crossed over to the South Side, After the 
Indians had crossed the river Sergt Carberry and three men 
belonging to Co H 11th Ohio Vol. Cav, started out to where 
the Indians had crossed the river and met them, At first they 
appeared to be rather friendly, but when they were asked 
to go to camp, they (the Indians) put spurs to their horses 
and endeavored to Escape, Sergt Carberry, then ordered his 
men to fire up on them, which they did Killing One Indian 
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and One horse. Two of the Indians were mounted on Govern- 
ment horses, and One of them on a U.S. Mule. While Ser- 
geant Carberry and his men were dismounted and firing 
One of his horses became unmanageable and made his escape 
and followed up the retreating Indians who immediately 
captured him and then crossed the river and disappeared 
behind the Bluffs. To day at about 3 PM, thirty (30) or forty 
(40) Indians were seen in the vicinity of Chimney Rock and 
two men came to this Post to secure amunition. They stated 
that an attack was expected at the time they left the Station. 
After procuring the amunition they started to Chimney 
Rock and I have not herd from them since. Whether the 
Indians intend making any hostile demonstrations in that 
quarter or not I am unable to say, but it is evident that they 
are on the road and in force 
I am Sir 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obt Servt 
(Signed) W. R. Behymer 
Comd’g Fort Mitchell 
Official 
H P. Humphreys 
lst Lt 5th U.S. and A.A.A.G. 


Head Quarters North Sub Dist of the Plains 
Fort Laramie D. T. Sept 6 1865 

Special Order 
No 57 

I So much of Special Order No 55 current series from 
these Head Quarters as Orders Ist Lieut William Ellsworth 
11th Ohio Cavalry to rejoin his Company, reporting for duty 
to Captain J. S. Shuman at Fort Mitchell D.T. is hereby 
revoked and Lieut Ellsworth will without delay, report at 
the hay fields in the Vicinity of the old Indian Agency to 
Captain Wm H. Evans Company F 11th Ohio Cavalry and 
relieve him of the command of his Company. 

II Major Thos L Mackey Commanding 11th Ohio Cav- 
alry haveing been Ordered to Fort Leavenworth Kansas for 
Muster out and as Captain W. H. Evans is the senior officer 
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of that Regiment present, he will as soon as relieved of the 
Command of his Company by Ist Lieut Ellsworth 11th Ohio 
Cavalry, report to this Port and assume Command of his 
Regiment, 


III 1st Lieut Ewell P Drake 11th Ohio Cavalry with a 
detachment of twenty-five men to be furnished by the Com- 
manding Officer Post of Fort Laramie D.T. from the 16th 
Kansas Cav will proceed to Denver City C.T. in charge of 
Gov't Horses being sent to that place. 


Lieut Drake will report to Capt S. D. Childs a.q.m for 
further instructions. 

IV ... To enable Ist Lieut Ewell P Drake 11th Ohio 
Cavalry to settle some business contracted while A.A.Q.M. 
at Fort Collins he is hereby granted permission to remain 
absent from his Post fifteen days from the time he arrives 
at Fort Collins C. T. on his return from Denver City. His 
attachment will immediately return to this Post. 


V ist Lieut H. C. Britney Commanding G Company 
llth Ohio Cavalry will turn over one Mountain Howitzer 
and the Howitzer ammunition for which he is responsible 
to Cap J. F. Shanks Commanding “I” Co 6th US Vols 


By order of Col. Bvt Brig Gen] Stagg 
Wm Coburn 
Lieut and a a a Genl 


Hd Qrs. North Sub Dist of the Plains 
Fort Laramie Sept 4th 1865 
Sir 
After Monday Sept 4th the Mail between Fort Laramie 
D.T. and Julesburg C.T. will be run by the following Time 
Table leaving both ends of the route on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, Drivers and Non Commissioned Officers in 
Charge of escort will be particular that they do not arrive 
at a Station over five Minutes ahead of time 
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Going East Going West 
Arrives Leaves Arrives Leaves 
A.M. 8.00 A.M Laramie 8.00 A.M. 12.00 P.M. 
3.45 P.M. 4.00 P.M Cold Spring 11.45 P.M. 4.10 P.M. 
11.45 P.M. 12.00 P.M. | Mitchell 3.45 P.M. 8.15 A.M. 
4.30 A.M. 7.45A.M. | Cut Off 8.00 A.M. 12.30 A.M. 
3.15 P.M. 3.30 P.M. | Mud Spring | 12.15 A.M. 3.30 P.M. 
12.15 P.M. 12.30 P.M. | Pole Creek | 3.15 P.M. 8.00 A.M. 
8.00 A.M. | Julesburg 
By Order of 
Col and Bvt. Brig. Gen Stagg 
Wm Coburn 
Lieut and A. A. A. Genl. 
Camp Near Fort Mitchell D.T. 
Sept. 26th 1865 
Camp Shuman ) 


) 
Comdg Ft. Mitchell ) Sir 


Genl. Stagg wishes you to forward a report of number of 
horses in your command and number required to run the 
Mail from Chimney Rock to Fort Laramie, the 6th W. Vir- 
ginia to run the Mail from Julesburg to Chimney Rock. Send 
it by first Mail. 


I am Captain. 
Very Respectfully 
Your Obet. Servt. 
J. Stagg, Jr. 
Lieut and A.A.D.C. 


Hd Qrs West Sub District of Nebraska 
Fort Laramie D.T. Sept 27th /65 
Special Order 
No 7 
2nd Lieut W. R. Behymer 11th O.V.C is hereby relieved 
from duty at Fort Mitchell D.T. and will report immediately 
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for duty to the Comdg Officer of his Regt at Fort Laramie 
DT. 
By order of 
Col and Brevt Brig Genl Stagg 
Wm Coburn 
AAA Genl 


Head Qurs West Sub Dist of Neb 
Fort Laramie D.T. Sept 27th /65 

Special Orders 
No 7 

I 2d Lieut W. R. Behymer 11th Ohio. Cav. is hereby 
relieved from duty at Fort Mitchell D.T. and will report 
immediately for duty to the commanding Officer of his Regi- 
ment at Fort Laramie D.T. 


II Private Oliver Boggs Co “F” 11th Ohio Cav Vols is 
hereby relieved from duty at these Head Qurs and will 
report to Captain Geo. M. Bailey A.C.M for duty 


By order of 
Col. and Bvt Brig Genl Stagg 
Wm Coburn 
Lieut and A.A.A. General 


Hd Qrs Fort Mitchell D T 
March 3d 1866 


Special Order ) 


) 
No 13 ) 


Lieut Wm R. Behymer Comdg Co “H” 11th O.V.C will at 
once shoot (1) one Mule the property of the United States 
and for which he is responsible the same haveing the Gland- 
ers Ordered to be shot to prevent contagion 


Capt John Collar 12th Mo Cav 
Comdg Post 
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Hd Qrs Fort Mitchell D.T. 
March 4th 1866 
Special Order ) 
) 
No. 14 ) 

I xxx x xx Pursuant to S.O. No 2 D.T. Feb 26th 1866 
Asst Surg H. C. Linn 12th Mo Cav Vols is hereby relieved 
from duty at this Post 

II Pursuant to the same Order the undersigned hereby 
turns over Command of this Post to Lieut Wm R Behymer 
Co. H. 12th Ohio Cav Vols 

John Collar 
Capt Co “H” 12th Mo Cav Vols 
Comdg Post 


Head Qrs 11th Ohio Cav Vols 
Fort Laramie D.T. 
April 17th 1866 
Special Orders ) 
) 
No 14 ) . 

III ist Lieut Wm R. Behymer, H, Co 11th Ohio Cav Vols 
is hereby detailed as Actg Regimental Quarter Master 11th 
Ohio Cav Vols and having turned over whatever Public 
Property for which he is responsible at Fort Mitchell D.T. 
will report to these Head Quarters for duty without delay 

By Order Maj Wm H. Evans 
Comdg 11th Ohio Cav Vols 
John B. Furay 
Lieut 11th Ohio Cav Vols 
Regtl Adjt 


By Telegraph From Laramie 


To 
Capt J. S. Shuman Q.M 

Issue Rations if you have them if not Send the Indians 
up here 


H. E. Maynadier 
Col Comdg 
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Fort Mitchell DT 
May 11th 1866 


Lieut H P Humphrey. 
Sir 

I have been Issueing Rations to Indians of Whistler Yel- 
low Jacket and Bigthighs Bands and would ask that you 
order me rations in place of those Issued in compliance with 
Orders from Sub Dist Hd Qdrs 


I remain Your Obt Servt 


J S Shuman 
Capt Co K 1l1l1thO VC 


Hd Qrs District of the Platte 
Ft Laramie May 14th /66 


Respectfully returned to Capt J S Shuman Fort Mitchell 
who will send requisition for the amount of Rations issued 
to Indians The commissary will be Ordered to Issue thereon 


By order of 

Col H. E. Maynadier 

H. P. Humphreys 
lst Lieut 5th US Vols 
AAA Genl 


Hd Qrs Dist of Nebraska 
Office Asst Commisary of Musters 
Omaha N T May 8th 1866 


Commanding Officer 
Co “H” 11 Ohio Cav Vols 
Fort Mitchell D T 


Sir I have the honor to inform you That I have on the 
2d inst mustered out of the U.S. Volunteer Service the fol- 
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lowing named Enlisted Men of Your Company Viz 
Corpl Eli Tracy 
Pvt Chas Stambaugh 


I am Sir 

Very Respectfully 

Your Obdt Servt 
Bailey 
Capt 5 US Infty Vols 
A.Q.M 
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By Telegraph from 
Ft Laramie D T 
May 22d 1866 
To Capt J S Shuman 
Fort Mitchell 


The Colonel Commanding directs you to turn over Your 
command and report for duty at this Post immediately 


H P Humphreys 
Lieut and AAAG 
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DE SMET’S ILLUSTRATOR: 
FATHER NICOLAS POINT* 


BY JOHN FRANCIS McDERMOTT 


of Father De Smet add considerable charm to those 
famous narratives of the 1840’s, but who knows the 
artist of the original sketches? It is no fault of the public 
that Father Nicolas Point, S.J., has remained uncelebrated 
in the annals of western art, for he was not a professional 
artist and the reproductions on stone do not carry his name. 
Yet this unpretentious amateur made a very extensive rec- 
ord of scenes on the plains and in the Rockies, thirty-six 
of his sketches being used to illustrate two books by his 
Superior and hundreds more remaining in manuscript. 
In 1843 Pierre Jean De Smet’s Letters and Sketches with 
a Narrative of a Year’s Residence among the Indian Tribes 


Ts quaint lithographs which illustrate the travel letters 


* The best account of the artist is that by Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J.: “Nicolas Point, Jesuit Missionary in Montana of the Forties,” 
Chapters in Frontier History (Milwaukee, 1934), 136-157. For per- 
mission to reproduce the sketch of Westport I wish to thank Loyola 
University, Chicago. I am grateful to Clarence E. Miller, Librarian 
of the Mercantile Library of St. Louis for the generous use of its 
copies of the De Smet publications referred to in this article. The 
picture of St. Mary’s Mission was given me by Joseph P. Donnelly, 
S.J., of St. Louis University. Father Donnelly is now at work on a 
translation of Point’s reminiscences to be published, with many of 
the original sketches, by the St. Louis Historical Documents Foun- 
dation in 1953, 
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of the Rocky Mountains was published in Philadelphia with 
twelve black and white lithographic plates done by P. S. 
Duval. A preface by the publisher (M. Fithian, 61 N. Second 
Street) identified the elaborately symbolical frontispiece 
(inscribed “JS Queen Del.”) as “from the pencil of one of the 
Indian Missionaries.” No mention, however, was made of 
Point’s name, though in the text there is reference to his 
skill as a draughtsman. Eleven of the twelve pictures curi- 
ously enough are credited to “J® Queen del.” and “Geo. 
Lehman, del.” Since the original drawings are identifiable as 
Point’s work, these signatures can only mean that Queen 
and Lehman re-drew the sketches for the lithographer. 

The first text illustration, entitled “Worship in the Des- 
ert,” represents an open-air mass celebrated by De Smet on 
5 July 1840 at the rendezvous on Green River. Since Point 
did not go out to the moutains until a year later, he must 
have drawn this picture from De Smet’s account of the 
occasion. The other plates in this volume, however, must 
have originated from sketches in Point’s portfolio. They can 
certainly be paralleled by passages from De Smet’s letters 
beginning in May, 1841, when Point left Westport to accom- 
pany his Superior to the mountains. We see first on this 
journey a “Kanza Village” and an “Interior of a Kanza 
Lodge”—the latter view reminds us of Seymour’s similar 
sketch done twenty-two years earlier, except that Point’s 
is very much a domestic scene. 

Next, we are given the famous “Chimney Rock,” a “View 
of the Rocky Mountains,” the “Devil’s Gate,” and “Soda 
Springs”—land marks destined to become very familiar 
during the 1840’s. These views must have been done in 1841, 
since Point remained in the mountains until 1847 and had 
no further opportunity of sketching them. They may pos- 
sibly claim, therefore, to be the first recorded views of these 
famous locations on the Overland Trail. “Fording the [North 
Fork of the] River Platte” illustrates some of the difficulty 
of travel in those days. A group of “Sheyenne Warriors” 
and a representation of the “Indian [Flathead] Mode of 
Travelling” give variety to the illustrations. The last picture 
(drawn on stone by the lithographer, rather than re-sketched 
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The Church and Rectory of Saint Francis Regis at Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Eleventh Street, Kansas City. Sketched by its pastor, 
Father Nicolas Point, S.J., in his Souvenirs des Montagnes Ro- 
cheuses, Archives of Saint Mary’s College, Montreal. (Courtesy 
Loyola University Press.) 
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DE SMET’S ILLUSTRATOR 


by Queen or Lehman) represents an “Apparition” of the 
Virgin to an Indian boy. 

A French edition of De Smet’s book (Voyage aux Mon- 
tagnes Rocheuses et un annee de sejour chez les tribus 
indiennes du vaste territoire de Oregon . . .) published at 
Malines in the spring of 1844 adds to the complexity of trac- 
ing Point’s contribution to the pictorial reporting of the 
Far West. Some of the lithos are credited to the lithography 
of Vandenbossche at Alost, but on more than half the name 
of the lithographer is omitted; however, they all appear to 
be from the same hand. Point’s name appears on none of the 
illustrations, nor does the name of any other delineator. 
The French preface merely announced that De Smet in 
authorizing this edition had placed in the hands of the pub- 
lisher a map and “une vingtaine de dessins faits sur les 
lieus memes.” 

The frontispiece to this French edition is a bust portrait 
of De Smet. The vignette on the title page purports to be 
a view of a mountain mission, but looks more like an Euro- 
pean’s concept than one of Point’s sketches “on the spot.” 
The first of the illustrations is a “Vue de St. Louis du Mis- 
souri.” This was not the work of Point: it is J. C. Wild’s 
“View of St. Louis from the Illinois Shore” published in 
his Valley of the Mississippi Illustrated (St. Louis, 1841-42). 
The eleven scenes (not counting the frontispiece) of the 
American edition are reproduced here. In addition there are 
seven pictures that must have been drawn on stone from 
Point originals: “Kants armes en guerre”; “Sacrifice d’une 
jeune Scieuse chez les Pawnees” (this one could not have 
been done on the spot, for the incident took place in 1837, 
three years before Point had gone as far as Westport, Mis- 
souri); “Buttes qui ressemblent a des Chateaux”; “Passage 
d’un ravin bourbeuse” (for this illustration there is an origi- 
nal sketch by Point in the Jesuit Provincial House at St. 
Louis) ; “Corinthienne, Josephine, Dominicale” (three moun- 
tain flowers); “Jeune Americain poursuivi par un buffle”; 
and “Ste. Marie aux Tetes-plates.” The plates in this French 
edition, all in color, are the same size as those in the Ameri- 
can; they vary from three to three and one-quarter inches 
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by five and three-eights to five and seven-eighths. An Italian 
edition, published at Palermo in 1847, was illustrated with 
eleven black and white lithos copied from the Philadelphia 
edition. 

The indefatigable De Smet in 1847 published at New 
York his Oregon Missions and Travels over the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1845-46. In the publisher’s preface we find for the 
first time credit assigned to Father Point for his pictures: 
“The lithographic sketches that accompany this volume, are 
copied from the original drawings of the Reverend Father 
Point, S.J., drawings of such exquisite perfection, that they 
would do honor to any master: and the more admirable, 
from the circumstance of their having been executed with 
the pen, in the midst of the privations and difficulties of his 
remote and arduous missions.” Those of us who have seen 
original drawings by Point cannot quite agree with the 
editor’s high praise, but after all a publisher must be allowed 
to be enthusiastic over the work issued by his press. It is, 
however, true that the original work of Point has a naive 
charm as well as considerable historical value in its early 
recording of the overland trail and the mountain country. 


The lithos in this volume are done in sepia effect with no 
credit on the plate either to artist or lithographer; they 
measure two and three-quarters to three inches by five to 
five and one-quarter. The frontispiece is a costume portrait 
of “The Lodge Pole,” a Flathead chief who had been bap- 
tized “Victor.” The title page vignette, “Mary Quille in the 
Battle Against the Crows” (possibly the cover design of a 
paper bound issue?) shows an Indian girl on horseback, 
battle axe in hand—a “wild west” effect, indeed. The illus- 
trations proper are almost all either buffalo-hunt pictures 
or sketches of religious establishments: 


1. Announcement of the Discovery of Buffalos 
3 Ie Reports to his Camp, that Buffalos are in 
ight 

3. The Chief at the Head of his Hunters 

4. The Hunters at the Buffalo Feast 

5, Mission of St. Ignatius at Kalispel Bay, among the 
Pend d’Oreilles 

6. View of the New Mission Establishment in 1846, 

Among the Pointed-Hearts 
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. Insula or Red Feather. Michel (Flat-head Chief) 

. St. Mary’s Among the Flat-heads [not the same as 
the illustration of this title in the earlier work of 
De Smet] 1 @ 

9. Interior of St. Mary’s Church, Flat-head Mission, 
Communion at Easter 

10. Buffalo Discovered 

11. A Prayer for Success in Hunting 

12. Great Buffalo Hunt—View of Deiat Shell Moun- 

tains 


o-] 


Early in the next year appeared an edition in French 
of this book (Missions de ’!Oregon et Voyages aux Montagnes 
Rocheuses . . . en 1845-46). Van der Schelden of Ghent was 
printer and P. Van de Steen was the lithographer. The credit 
to Point was republished. The black and white lithos are 
approximately three by five inches. As in the several edi- 
tions of the previous De Smet work the illustrations of the 
American and French versions do not entirely correspond. 
All those pictures of the New York edition except numbers 
7 and 9 above were reproduced in the French volume. How- 
ever, in addition we find three not previously published: 
“Mission St. Paul a Wallamet,” “La Croix de la Paix (15 sep. 
1845),” and “Interior de l’Eglise du Sacre Coeur chez les 
Coeurs-d’Alenes.” A Dutch edition of this work published 
at Ghent in 1849 carries the same lithos as the French edi- 
tion of 1848. 


The “partnership” of De Smet and Poimt as author and 
illustrator ceases with this second publication, for the latter 
in 1847 was transferred from the Missouri Province of the 
Society of Jesus to the Jesuit Mission of Canada. After this 
no drawings by Point were published until Garraghan, the 
Jesuit historian, used Point’s sketch of the church at West- 
port (1840) as an illustration for his own Catholic Begin- 
nings in Kansas City, Missouri (1920). Nevertheless, a great 
mass of Point sketches exist and wait for publication. The 
Jesuit Provincial House in St. Louis has a sketchbook con- 
taining more than one hundred scenes recorded on the trip 
to the mountains in 1841 and at the Flathead and Cour- 
d’Alenes Missions where Point served. Some of these are 
originals of illustrations in the two De Smet books. A num- 
ber of them record interesting details of the trip west, many 
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others picture hunting scenes, still others are concerned with 
the conversion of Indians. In Canada exist manuscript vol- 
umes of Point’s memoirs embellished with many drawings. 
His fingers must always have been itching for the pencil. 

As Garraghan made clear, Point “lived with the Indians 
in their native habitats, shared the discomforts and distress 
that were their daily bread, followed them in their periodi- 
cal hunts ... [he had] an artist’s gift for portrayal with pen 
and ink. The illustrations with which he embellished his 
{unpublished] literary work range from sketches of Rocky 
Mountain fauna, flora, and Indian celebrities to portraits 
of American Fur Company officers and traders and draw- 
ings of the Upper Missouri trading posts.” Some day this 
valuable addition to the pictorial history of the West must 
be published. 
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PIONEER SCHOOL DAYS IN 
SOUTHWEST NEBRASKA 


--A REMINISCENCE-- 


BY W. H. HOTZE 


LL explorers had marked southwestern Nebraska, 
“unfit for human habitation.” Maps of the region 
described it with one word, “Desert.” But the urge 

to secure free land under the homestead act of 1862 spurred 
by Horace Greeley’s admonition to “go west” led many to 
risk the venture. 

Pressing appeals following Civil War days caused the 
Government to clear out the Indians and make a sketchy 
survey dividing the land into sections. Stationing a troop 
of cavalry and a company of infantry at the mouth of Red 
Willow Creek one hundred miles east of the Colorado line 
in 1872 it threw the gate open to homesteaders. 

Two lumber-wagon exploring parties came from Ne- 
braska City the following year. The first in August led by 
Royal Buck staked claims on Red Willow Creek; the other 
in November marked claims on Coon Creek, four miles east. 
They returned within a few days to bring their families out 
next year. Also came three families in covered wagons to 
settle before the close of 1872. The Russell Loomis family in 
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August, four miles up the Red Willow, followed by the 
William Reddick family south of the Republican River and 
three miles east of where Indianola was later located, and 
the John Longnecker family, one mile up the Red Willow. 
The Longneckers arrived in November too late to build a 
house and lived through the winter in a tent. Sixteen miles 
south on Beaver Creek was William Burger, a bachelor. 
Fourteen miles down river was John S. King, veteran buffalo 
hunter, living in a neat log cabin with his dog, Bruno, and 
trusty rifle, with a span of ponies picketed near-by. He was 
Red Willow County’s original settler, coming early in 1871. 

The Charles A. Hotze family arrived April 5, 1873, camp- 
ing on Coon Creek until they located a claim one mile north. 
A brother, Fred Hotze, and William Byfield, a young man, 
accompanied them on horse back. Other settlers followed 
until in May there were enough to organize Red Willow 
County and lay out Indianola townsite. 

Most of the early settlers came from nearby states east, 
a few from as far as Ohio and Kentucky. With few excep- 
tions all were under forty years of age; many had served 
in the Civil War. They came in covered wagons drawn by 
horses or oxen, bringing complete household outfits, several 
months provisions, a cow or two, a coop of chickens, some 
farming equipment and tools. The nearest supply points 
were Plum Creek Station and North Platte on the Union 
Pacific railroad, eighty and ninety miles distant. There, also, 
was the nearest medical aid. 

They felt the need for school and church but shelter for 
themselves and livestock must first be provided, ground 
broken and crops planted for sustenance. This done, they 
organized the county and elected officers, including a super- 
intendent of schools. With necessary foundations of security 
established the settlers could turn their attention to schools. 
However, there were but one or two children of school age 
per family, not enough in the community for a school. Some 
taught their children at home. 

In the fall of 1874 the settlers took up the problem in 
earnest. Teen age boys were becoming mischievous; some- 
thing had to be done. So, Oliver Cobb was hired to teach 
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a three-month term in the courthouse. This was a fourteen 
by twenty foot frame building just south of Mack Lord’s 
present hardware store. It had been built by D. H. Smith 
and used as his law office and residence until he returned 
east in August when he deeded it to Red Willow County 
for a court house. It was the first building in Indianola, the 
lumber having been hauled from Plum Creek station. Two 
rows of cottonwood slab benches from Wash Hindman’s 
saw mill on the river, two chairs and a table comprised the 
furniture for the school room. 

On the opening day a motley group of eligibles straggled 
in, lugging a variety of books—whatever their parents had 
brought from different sections of the country. Some had 
slates and dinner pails, a few came on horseback. Girls wore 
their hair in single or double braids or wound in a topnot; 
all had sunbonnets. Boys wore hair of various lengths and 
different styles of home barbering; some were shod in red- 
topped, copper-toed shoes while others were barefoot. Such 
was the material with which Mr. Cobb began to organize 
a school. Neither books nor supplies could be obtained in 
the locality. Restlessness developed among pupils unaccus- 
tomed to study or restraint. Mr. Cobb had held out for two 
weeks when rebellious rough necks arose and dumped him 
outdoors. 

Things couldn’t end that way, of course. There was but 
one man in the community capable of assuming the task, 
Ike Starbuck, for whose home town in Iowa Indianola was 
named. He had finished his law course at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa and had come to Nebraska to “hang out his 
shingle.” Ike had what was required but didn’t fancy the job. 
Two of the rascals, Oscar Shaw and Theodore Ferguson, 
were his cousins; besides, it was not the kind of adventure 
Ike was seeking. Perhaps he considered the little extra cash 
offered, but Ike was known to be good at cards and horse 
racing. Anyhow it was to his credit that he accepted the 
responsibility and finished the term successfully. It didn’t 
hurt his law practice. 

No attempt was made to hold school the following year, 
but William Rammel, a young man with teaching experience, 
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was engaged for a term in 1876. A fourteen by twenty foot 
cottonwood frame schoolhouse was built at the northwest 
edge of town. It was constructed of rough boards and batten 
strips, with roof of the same material and a floor of pine 
boards hauled from Plum Creek. Two rows of adult height, 
carpenter-made, double desks with straight backs stood 
unanchored on the floor. There was a chair and a table for 
the teacher, also a blackboard. A “box stove” large enough 
for cord-wood furnished heat, its stovepipe punched through 
the roof. There was a door at each end and two windows on 
each side. A four-foot board fence ran across the yard at the 
rear and part way up each side; an outhouse leaning against 
it at the rear and north side, completed the job. 

Mr. Rammel proved competent, but one thing marred the 
session: teacher’s bell disappeared. He kept it on a two-by- 
four running across the wall back of his desk and a careless 
fellow, hired to line the interior with ceiling for protection 
against the approaching winter, boarded it in. Nothing could 
be done till a later year when the boards had warped suffi- 
ciently to permit recovery. 

With school thus established on a permanent basis, Katie 
Dunning was employed to teach in 1877. Nineteen years of 
age, she was the youngest of four children who came with 
their widowed mother and settled a mile northwest of town. 
She had attended school at Rulo, Nebraska, and her mother, 
a former teacher, was able to give her any needed coaching; 
so everything went fine although some pupils were older 
than she. There were no free lunches or free textbooks then. 
McGuffy’s reader, Warren’s speller, and Mac Vicar’s arith- 
metic, together with slates, constituted our equipment. Spen- 
cerian “copy books” with a line of tall slanting letters atop 
each page, came later. 

It was my first year in school; mother had taught me 
some at home, letters, numbers and simple words, an hour 
each morning. This was an arduous task for me and no doubt 
trying for my mother as she often had to threaten a switch. 
Father led me into the school room one morning carrying 
my dinner pail and introduced me to the teacher with in- 
structions to use the whip if necessary which was rather 
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embarrassing to me. Too timid to ask for my dinner pail at 
noon, I-went home squalling hungry. 

School was to close just before Christmas with a program 
of exercises. Dolly Welborn, another six year old, and I were 
rehearsing for a dialogue in which she was acting as mother 
and as doctor of a sick doll. Suddenly the black diphtheria 
plague of 1877 struck, claiming eight victims in the commu- 
nity, four from our school including Daisy and her brother. 
One by one their graves appeared in the cemetery. School 
was closed and parents guarded their children close for two 
months. 

Miss Dunning continued teaching the next year; she 
enjoyed watching us play at recess, especially our imitation 
of current happenings. We acted out the murder of Mr. 
Scott, a sheep man killed by Ackerson, a cattleman on the 
Red Willow; the latter’s arrest and incarceration in the 
local jail. 

The cottonwood building was used until “boom days” 
when the Burlington railroad reached west to Indianola, 
stopping for two years before moving on to Denver. From 
the playground we observed the construction work ap- 
proaching, grading, track laying, and then the tooting, 
wheezing, smoke-belching locomotives drawing cars of ma- 
terial—scenes all new to us, more interesting than schoo] 
books—perhaps as educational. 

Increased population demanded schoolroom expansion. 
Among others, came Reverend Allen Bartley to shepherd 
the Methodists. They needed a church, we needed a schoo] 
house. Reverend Bartley had a vision: a building to be used 
by Methodists, Congregationalists and school on an equal 
basis. Assuming charge, he pushed the work of raising funds. 
To any who demurred, he shouted: “Well, what are you 
going to do for a church? What are you going to do for a 
school?” Allen persisted till he raised the last shekel. Then, 
when the building was completed and dedicated, a deed was 
recorded conveying the property to Mr. Bartley’s church 
organization. Later came legal notice from the Bishop— 
the building could be used only for his denomination’s pur- 
poses. Perhaps some who joined Reverend Bartley’s church 
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at a later revival did so to obtain returns on their investment, 
but it is doubtful that backsliders received their money’s 
worth. 

Ousted from the church during the fall term, school 
moved into a rented building one block east. Next year we 
occupied Shaw’s Hall, a larger building, one block east of 
Main Street and two blocks north of the railroad. Here Miss 
H. F. Kneff took charge with one assistant, Miss Dunning 
having resigned to marry Robert Thomas, a building con- 
tractor. All were sorry to lose Miss Dunning but she retained 
her interest in us throughout life; having no children, she 
regarded us as her own. Miss Kneff re-graded the school 
and the school year was extended to three terms. Thoroughly 
devoted to her work, she often surprised us with her obser- 
vations. Noticing Flora Quick’s excelling penmanship, she 
said, “Flora, I should not spend more time improving it, 
better give your attention to other work.” Someone brought 
in a few pollywogs. “Let’s put the jar on my desk where 
we can all observe them change into frogs,” she suggested. 
After the railroad moved on in 1882, McCook sprang up as 
a division town twelve miles west, developing rapidly. 
Father took me with him to see the town one Saturday. 
Next Monday Miss Kneff called me to her desk saying: 
“IT hear you went to McCook Saturday.” “Yes,” I replied. 
“Is it larger than Indianola?” she asked. “No,” I responded 
faintly. “Yes, but it is!” she said emphatically—a lesson in 
honesty that I have always remembered. 

To meet needs for further expansion, a large, two-story, 
frame building was erected near Coon Creek in 1882. There 
were two rooms downstairs for grades, and one up for 
higher classes under the Superintendent. On top in the 
cupola hung a large bell. There were single desks and plenty 
of blackboard. Great, pot bellied, coal eating, smoke belching 
stoves furnished varying degrees of heat, but the hallways 
in front where we hung wraps and left lunchpails were 
unheated so we often ate a frozen snack at noon. On a plat- 
form in the front yard was a pump and two tin cups, an 
innovation. Previously, drinking water was carried from 
neighboring houses, a sort of “Jack and Jill” stunt; two boys 
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were sent for water and two girls chosen to pass up the aisle 
with pail and dipper. “Teacher, please may I pass the water?” 
was a frequent request. 

Mr. Henry C. Paddock took charge of the intermediate 
room our second year in the new building. He was a Civil 
War veteran who had had two molars shot out at Shiloh, 
was of good appearance, wearing a heavy sandy beard con- 
cealing a scar, and he was capable. It was Oscar Crabtree’s 
job to tend the fire and Mr. Paddock had to remind him 
occasionally. One day Oscar refused; Mr. Paddock yanked 
him out of his desk. Rolling on the floor Oscar grabbed a 
whisker hold, then Mr. Paddock secured a throat hold and 
Oscar gave up. One day, after an altercation with the school 
board, he hurriedly announced that he was suddenly called 
back to his family at Kankakee, Illinois, expressed his 
regrets, and gave each of us his card autographed in beauti- 
ful Spencerian. Mrs. S. H. Colvin, a local ex-teacher, replaced 
him; competent and understanding, we all liked Mrs. Colvin. 
She was said to be part Indian. 

Because of unruly boys it seemed advisable to have a 
man as superintendent in 1884, so Miss Kneff retired and 
married a rancher near McCook. The board hired Mr. M. H. 
Cavenagh, a successful school man of Danbury, Nebraska, 
who handled the situation admirably at Indianola. With 
proceeds of an entertainment held under his direction, we 
purchased a twenty-six volume set of Chambers’ Encyclo- 
pedia, our first reference books. 

On Friday afternoons we chose sides and “spelled down,” 
Mr. Cavenagh giving out words from Warren’s speller. Once 
an eleven year old was the last one standing, surprising 
everyone as there were many nearly twice his age. Some 
wanted to continue the ordeal but Mr. Cavenagh came to his 
rescue: “No, that would hardly be fair. He is a small chief 
with great honors. We had better let it stand at that.” 

Charles M. Charles, a graduate of Emory and Henry col- 
lege, Virginia, took charge the next year when Mr. Cavenagh 
became postmaster. The upper room was divided and Walter 
Rowland was employed as assistant a year later. Under Mr. 
Charles’ direction we organized a literary society meeting 
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Friday evenings; debating became the main feature. School 
spirit developed; later we challenged Mallalieu University 
located at Bartley; two debates followed with honors about 
equally divided. 

This town and school sprang up on Mr. Bartley’s home- 
stead five miles east of Indianola. The school was named for 
a temperance crusader killed by thugs in Minneapolis. 
Widely advertised, the town spurted and the school sprouted; 
lots sold readily, buildings went up; school donations came; 
teachers followed, conducting classes in quarters over a 
store building. A foundation for a building was started and 
the cornerstone laid, but a cog slipped—-Mr. Bartley failed in 
his effort to have his University chosen as the Methodist state 
school. There were four contestants—Nebraska Wesleyan 
won. Exit Mr. Bartley leaving school and teachers stranded. 

With no provision in the Indianola school for athletics 
the boys played shinny, crack-the-whip, pullaway, baseball, 
or marbles. Down by the railroad bridge was the “old swim- 
ming hole” and flat bottom boat. Here Arthur Thorp led 
in aquatic stunts. Mr. Charles took an interest in activities, 
chipping in to buy ball and bat. Girls played by themselves 
in such games as crack-the-whip, tag, jump-the-rope, and 
dolls. In winter we coasted, slid down creek banks astride 
sticks, and snow-balled. Later we procured skates and had 
night skating parties in which a few teachers joined. 

Morning sessions opened with singing hymns or patriotic 
songs, scripture reading, and remarks by the Superintendent 
who commented upon current events and held up high 
ideals. Yes, it was possible for any boy to become President. 
“Garfield, a poor boy, made it.” The soldier was lauded as 
an example of bravery. An idea popped in one lad’s head: 
how brave was our professor? 

Mr. Charles was a southerner, rather large, of good 
appearance, wearing a well trimmed beard. It was his cus- 
tom to enter the room as soon as the pupils were seated 
and drop into a pivoted swivel chair at the end of his desk 
before calling classes. The old sulphur match had just been 
replaced'by one with a large explosive head. Our inquisitive 
lad came in one noon just before Mr. Charles had finished 
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ringing the last bell, slipped a match head under the chair’s 
front pivot stop, slid into his front-row seat and became 
absorbed in his arithmetic. Soon, a loud bang, the professor 
bounced up, sat dazed for a moment; then, springing to his 
feet he let loose a barrage of invective against whoever 
would stoop to such a trick, his eyes searching to spot the 
culprit; but to no avail. Anger gave place to disappointment 
—he had often boasted of his ability to detect a guilty con- 
science. Pausing, he delivered a final shot, “The fellow who 
did that will doubtless become president of the United States 
some day!” That “spilled the beans,” the guilty lad raised a 
blushing face to meet the Professor’s accusing gaze. Every- 
body laughed. Work resumed as usual. 


At that time there were but two high schools in the 
county and many came from a distance for better school 
advantages. Families moved from Stockville and other parts 
of the range country north, also from Kansas. Among them 
a young man from Danbury, Nebraska, who balked on gram- 
mar: “No, I never studied grammar, don’t like it and don’t 
want it; just want bookkeeping, arithmetic and such, so I 
can help dad run the bank.” Mr. Charles informed him that 
everyone had to follow the prescribed course. He dropped 
out in a few weeks. 


In 1887 we moved into a larger brick building one block 
southwest; this building, constructed by Robert Thomas, 
was trimmed with an elaborate galvanized cornice and 
topped with a cupola. It had hot-air heat and a dry toilet 
system. Neither proved satisfactory—burning contents of 
refuse pans in the furnace was unendurable. The Kansas 
City furnace company sent an “expert” who looked the 
system over and gave us a talk on proper class room tem- 
peratures: “It should not be above 65 degrees for best 
results.” Defects being uncorrected, outdoor toilets came 
back into use. I don’t recall whether that part of the equip- 
ment was moved from the old building but the bell and 
desks were. Stripped of its crowning bell and deserted, the 
building of 1882 stood like a deposed monarch viewing us 
sadly from across the way. 
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With the school settled in the brick building, the school 
board provided a Webster’s unabridged dictionary. Latin, 
rhetoric, civil government, higher mathematics, and sciences 
were added in an effort to meet college entrance require- 
ments. High school students chipped in to subscribe for the 
daily Lincoln Journal which we were allowed to read during 
school hours. Mr. Charles said, “One should learn to get 
the gist of the news in five minutes.” 


On January 12, 1888, came the famous blizzard. A south 
wind lulled; large feathery flakes began floating down, be- 
coming smaller and thicker. A chill northwest wind set in, 
increasing to a gale driving an impenetrable sheet of icy 
particles shutting out all view; the thermometer plunged. 
All life was in the grip of a merciless tempest. We were at 
afternoon recess when the large flakes came and were hur- 
rying inside at the close when I heard rapid hoof beats, the 
rattle of a lumber wagon, and finally my father’s voice: 
“Willie! There’s a blizzard coming; hurry get May, Tilla 
and Elba. Tell the teachers to send everyone home.” All 
paled at the startling news. By that time Edgar Hill had 
come for Lena and George and other parents soon arrived. 
There was no storm warning system then, but old settlers 
knew blizzards and had sensed this one’s stealthy approach. 
Cuddled in a straw covered wagon bed with plenty of wraps 
we reached home before the storm broke. Mother helped 
with chores and sheltering the livestock; we all carried in 
wood and water against the impending siege. Next day the 
storm subsided, leaving yards and roads blocked with huge 
drifts. There was no school for several days. 


In 1889, J. A. Smith from the Beaver City school replaced 
Mr. Charles, who resigned to homestead near Benkleman. 
Mr. Smith was an Oberlin College graduate who had spe- 
cialized in English literature; he helped us start a high school 
library. He also led us on a “sneak day” before such came 
into practice. At opening exercises he announced: “This is 
Arbor Day. How would you like to take the afternoon off 
and plant trees?” Everyone voiced approval. But, “had the 
board given permission?”—if not, “what would they say?” 
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we inquired. “I haven’t asked. It’s a holiday and I'll assume 
the risk,” he assured. “No trees? We'll find trees along the 
creek. Just wear ordinary clothes and be ready to start right 
after noon.” Armed with spades we went to our place a 
mile north, returning with two elms and a hackberry which 
we planted in front of the schoolhouse. Two of them are still 
standing in the beautiful grove reaching south to the high- 
way. 


There were three years in the high school course; many 
dropped out, leaving few to graduate. Lilly Welborn (Ma- 
chechnie) stood alone on the commencement platform in 
1891, the school’s first graduate. Leonard Goddard of that 
class had moved to Tennessee where he entered Maryville 
College; later, he served in the Philippine occupation army 
and became Judge Advocate General for the Islands. An- 
other who rose to distinction was genial Floyd Welborn who 
dropped out earlier in the course to take a bank position; 
Floyd became president of the Colorado Iron and Fuel 
Company, one of the largest industrial organizations in 
the West. 


It was my turn to graduate in 1892 but being the only 
one in the class I decided to work on the farm for two years 
then go to Doane College or the State University, later 
deciding upon Doane. There were five in the 1893 class, Lena 
Hill, Jennie Holland, Tilla Hotze, Flora Quick, and Sam 
Pinkerton. Flora and Tilla quit to graduate from Franklin 
in 1894, both entering Doane later. Sam decided to teach 
two years before entering the University. This left Jennie 
and Lena to finish in 1893. 


Teachers had stressed the value of higher education. 
“Anyone willing to work can obtain a college education; 
I had only a pair of overalls and fifty cents in my pocket 
when I enrolled in Emory and Henry,” said Professor 
Charles. Public school courses and teaching of that period 
led to the development of intelligent citizenship and char- 
acter building; they were free from fads that swept through 
later. Emphasis was upon fundamentals; pupils were drilled 
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in phonetics and articulation. Attention was given to spell- 
ing, reading, grammatical construction and _ intelligible 
speaking. Using Townsend’s Civil Government of Nebraska, 
we learned the basic principles of government—how the 
three departments functioned; duties of officers from justice- 
of-peace to governor. We were shown the responsibilities 
of citizenship, the need for taking intelligent interest in 
politics and our duty to vote, warned that, “eternal vigilance 
is the price of all good government.” We learned the names 
of all officers, state and national, including members of su- 
preme courts, keeping up to date on any changes. A strong 
feeling of patriotism developed, further stimulated by influ- 
ence of Civil War veterans’ organizations. Our constitution 
was guarded, our laws honored, our American form of gov- 
ernment considered the best in the world. With citizens 
rooted in such a faith our country stood immune from the 
siren voice of alien “isms.” 


Our picture would be incomplete without mentioning one 
or two instructors who came after the turn of the century. 
One of these was Guy Chambers who graduated from the 
State University law school in 1916, and later became a 
prominent lawyer in Lincoln. He came to Indianola in 1910 
to teach for a year. Taking charge of athletics Guy devel- 
oped the school’s first football team, a good one sweeping 
all contenders. This innovation stirred the community. “That 
game is too rough and risky for our boys, someone will get 
killed,” they said. “We hired Mr. Chambers to teach—not 
to take the boys chasing all over the country playing that 
fool game. Takes their minds off their class work; it ought 
to be stopped.” They still play football at Indianola. 


A few years later Charles F. McAdams arrived fresh from 
a University pre-medical course. Finding sanitary conditions 
intolerable, he asked the board to remedy the situation. 
The members refused. He took the matter up with Dr. Wm. 
Machechnie, local member of the State Board of Health. 
“Clean up the building or close the school,” ordered the 
State Board of Health. School continued; so did Mr. 
McAdams. 
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There were all kinds of teachers, most of them excellent. 
Out of small scattered schools with limited facilities has 
developed our modern school system. A substantial structure 
has replaced the one of 1887; torn down, only its memory 
remains. The old bell sits silent on the ground. Old teachers 
and pupils have passed beyond the sound of its call. Pioneer 
school days have gone. 








A REPUBLICAN ESTIMATE OF PARTY 
PROBLEMS IN 1892 


EDITED BY JOHN HIGHAM 


ground they had lost to their angry agrarian foes two 

years earlier. It was the only victory in a general election 
that the traditionally dominant party in the state secured 
during the whole stormy decade of the nineties, and it was 
far from an assured one. For fifteen years a mounting de- 
mand for railroad control had racked the state. In 1890, this 
together with an unmanageable burden of mortgages and 
an unprecedented drouth delivered Nebraska into the 
hands of the Democrats and the new Independent Party 
sired by the Farmers’ Alliance. By early 1892 the Alliance 
forces were creating the Populist Party on a national scale 
while locally they were reaching out for some kind of coali- 
tion with the Democrats.' Although weather conditions had 


[’ 1892 the Nebraska Republicans regained much of the 


1 John D. Hicks, The Populist Revolt: A History of the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the People’s Party (Minneapolis, 1931), passim; 
John D. Barnhart, “Rainfall and the Populist Party in Nebraska,” 
American Political Science Review, XIX (August, 1925), 527-540; 
Frank Haigh Dixon, “Railroad Control in Nebraska,” Political 
Science Quarterly, XIII (December, 1898), 617-647. 
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improved greatly in the previous year, the political sky was 
still overcast when the chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee sat down in March, 1892, to write a con- 
fidential estimate of his party’s prospects to a sympathetic 
Chicago editor. 


Samuel D. Mercer, a leading Omaha surgeon and busi- 
nessman, was one of the principal participants in the Re- 
publican victory in the fall election. His distinguished 
medical career, begun in the Union Army, included the 
establishment of Omaha’s first hospital, the position of chief 
surgeon of the Union Pacific Railroad, and finally in 1886, 
the vice-presidency of the American Medical Association. 
Thereafter he left medicine for business enterprises such as 
real estate promotion and the consolidation of Omaha's 
streetcar system. In 1891, following an unsuccessful bid for 
the Republican gubernatorial nomination, Mercer became 
chairman of the Republican State Central Committee.* His 
fear that the Populists would reach a firm alliance with the 
Democrats proved to be mistaken, and in the end the divi- 
sion between them was an essential factor in the Republi- 
cans’ success.* Nevertheless, Mercer’s appraisal of the situa- 
tion seven months before the election casts a revealing light 
on political and economic conditions and on the mind of an 
astute business politician as well.‘ 


2 Arthur C. Wakely, Omaha: The Gate City and Douglas County: 
A Record of Settlement, Organization, Progress and Achievement 
(2 vols., Chicago, 1917), II, 879-881; J. Sterling Morton and Albert 
Watkins, Illustrated History of Nebraska (3 vols., Lincoln, 1905-13), 
III, 242. 


3 Appletons’ Annual Cyclopaedia, 1892, pp. 485-486. 


4 This letter is contained in the files of the National Civic Fed- 
eration in the Manuscript Division of the New York Public Library. 
Easley left the newspaper business in 1893 to organize the Civic 
Federation of Chicago, which he later enlarged into the National 
Civic Federation. This letter is published with the kind permission 
of Mrs. Gertrude Easley. 
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Nebraska Republican State Central Committee 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Mch. 28th, 1892 
R. M. Easley, Esq., 
Editor Politico-Economic Department, 
Inter-Ocean, 
Dear Sir: 

Answering yours of March 26th, I have to say that after 
hastily scanning your article, “Farmers’ Movements,” I com- 
mend it as a worthy political document, if facts stated are 
incontrovertible.® 

Nebraska is certainly in danger of defeat by the Alliance 
people. They are organizing very systematically, with lead- 
ers at the head who are popular, and powerful in political 
conflicts, and in addition to this, the Democratic party, in 
all probability, will make some kind of an alliance with 
them, so far as local tickets are concerned, and in my opin- 
ion, they will only vote for one set of electors. This may 
however, annoy some of the “old line” Republicans, who 
have joined the Alliance, and thus cause a break in their 
ranks. 

Another difficulty that we must encounter here, is the 
known fact that the Republican party is divided into three 
sections; one known as “railroad Republicans,” another as 
“anti-railroad Republicans,” and the third as “Republicans.” 
If it be possible for the Republicans proper to establish a 
condition of precedence that will cause both of the other 
wings to come into line, and work solidly, shoulder to shoul- 
der for victory this fall, then we may be successful even 
against the anticipated alliance between the farmers and 
the Democrats. 

The rural districts of our state were never more pros- 
perous, nor the people better contented, than ours are now, 
on account of good crops last year and abundance of well- 


5 The Chicago Inter Ocean was an uncompromisingly conserva- 
tive, Republican newspaper. Through Easley, it was engaged in 
exposing alleged scandals in the Alliance movement and in com- 
batting the emerging third party. 
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filled granaries, holding over against possible contingencies 
in the future. 

Our farmers are also liquidating their mortgages very 
rapidly, and as a consequence, country merchants are thrifty, 
banks and loaning institutions have plenty of money and 
interest rates are low, but with not much demand for money. 


Of course this state of things produces more or less stag- 
nation in the active enterprises, because the money is not 
changing hands rapidly, owing to the fact that money re- 
ceived in payments of notes does not find ready investment, 
because building enterprise and commercial industries gen- 
erally, seem to be passing through what might be termed 
a resting period, but the indications are, that this will be 
followed by an unusual activity in all directions. It is quite 
evident, however, that this year must pass, and another 
good crop received before confidence will be fully re-estab- 
lished, and before people will be fully recovered from the 
calamities of 1890. 


Conditions that would be most effective for the Republi- 
can party, would be a thorough impression made upon the 
people of the good results that come from the tariff doctrines 
to the ordinary consumers, i.e., they should be shown how 
it affects them favorably, both in the purchasing of their 
own goods, and sale of their products. The next greatest 
good that can be done to the Republican party, would be 
to establish harmony in their own ranks, if possible. 

This letter I write you confidentially, for your own infor- 
mation, not to be divulged. 

Very respectfully, 
/s/ S. D. Mercer 
Dict. 








Midwestern Progressive Politics. By Russel B. Nye. (Lan- 
sing: Michigan State College Press, 1951. 422 pp. Illustra- 
tions, notes, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


Midwestern progressive politics is a popular theme in 
this area. The author proposes to explain the origin and 
development of progressive politics in the west during the 
past eighty years. The west he regards as a frame of mind, 
an attitude which has found most persistent expression in 
the Old Northwest and beyond, chiefly in the corn and 
wheat belt. The attitude of the west he finds expressed in 
“the voice of protest.” The protest is a protest against eco- 
nomic ills. Man’s remedies for the economic ills often seemed 
to be political remedies to sectional grievances. It took a 
political movement threatening the parties in control to 
obtain a hearing from those in power. The reformers liked 
to call their proposals progressive and the author has 
accepted that description for these western political move- 
ments. 

Grangers, greenbackers, anti-monopolists, populists, vari- 
ous brands of progressives—all tried to obtain support for 
measures that would curb the privileged and the monopo- 
lizers in the interest of the masses of farmers and workers. 
The proposals over the years were usually directed against 
railroads, credit agencies, industrialists, middle-men, and 
those in advantageous positions. When legislators failed to 
fulfill their promises by fixing rates, regulating business, and 
providing adequate credits the program changed from eco- 
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nomic regulations to new political devices. Initiative, refer- 
endum, recall of officials, direct primaries, and popular elec- 
tion of senators—these reforms, it was hoped, would make 
the governments responsive to popular demands. With these 
popular controls it was assumed that the economic reforms 
could be enacted. 

The author has treated the succession of reform move- 
ments in terms of setting and programs of most of the pro- 
gressive leaders and attempted to evaluate the achievements 
of each. This is a difficult task and the treatment does not 
lend itself readily to logical organization. He has attempted 
to treat progressivism in the west, not only as a national 
movement but in the state and local governments as well. 

The author calls the period 1900 to 1908 “progressivism 
at flood tide.” This he indicates is followed by twelve years 
of “betrayal and survival.” Theodore Roosevelt is pictured 
as a progressive whom the Midwest “accepted with reserva- 
tions. He was all things to everybody, something a reformer 
cannot be!” His betrayal of the progressive program in the 
support of Taft was a mistake of judgment and his refusal 
to stick to the Progressive party in 1916 seems to have been 
excused by his most devoted followers who had hoped to 
continue the fight. 

Wilson is presented as a constructive leader of the pro- 
gressive forces, but one who was unable to stir the emotions 
of those most benefited by his measures. La Follette is the 
author’s hero of this movement. Franklin Roosevelt and the 
New Deal he insists deny the progressive tradition as a 
whole. While the New Deal may be Jeffersonian in its con- 
ception, it is essentially Hamiltonian in method. Perhaps 
these are summary judgments that are difficult to defend. 

Nebraskans may be surprised to find J. Sterling Morton 
commanding space under this title while Charles H. van 
Wyck, Jay Burrows, and Silas Holcomb do not rate a men- 
tion. As long career progressives the reviewer would assign 
greater prominence to the work of Louis D. Brandeis and 
George W. Norris than is here given. 

The author does not attempt to present much of the 
factual economic materia! which is the economic and social 
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foundation for the politics that he presents and evaluates. 
Nor is there any documentation of the quoted views and 
positions of the leaders presented. While the book is inter- 
esting reading, there is ample room for further works on this 
absorbing theme. 


University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 


Willa Cather: A Critical Introduction. By David Daiches. 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1951. vi + 
193 pp. Index. $2.75.) 


That a literary expert of such versatility and distinction 
as David Daiches should undertake this book, is in itself a 
tribute to Willa Cather and a clear indication of the validity 
of her reputation. The legion of readers who have long been 
moved by the elusive appeal of Miss Cather’s novels can 
now be assured by at least one first-rate critic that their 
admiration was solidly justified. The book, however, is much 
more than a mere volume of praise. It is a thorough analysis, 
expressed with a clarity all too rare in modern literary 
criticism, of the virtues and faults of the whole body of 
Willa Cather’s writing. Not even her juvenilia, short stories, 
and poems are neglected. But it is to the novels, all of them, 
from the almost unknown Alexander’s Bridge to the disap- 
pointing Sapphira and the Slave Girl, that the book is prin- 
cipally devoted. 


With a complete summary of each plot and with plenti- 
ful quotations from the books themselves, Mr. Daiches ex- 
amines the novels in the order of their composition. With 
careful reference to characterization, style, and emotional 
tone, he finds the place of each in the movement of Miss 
Cather’s changing interests and in the clearly discernible 
rise and decline of her creative powers. His judgments are 
moderate, however, and he never too arbitrarily deprives 
a reader of the right to decide on the merits of a particular 
work. 
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Emerging from this analysis as Willa Cather’s greatest 
achievements are O Pioneers!, Song of the Lark, and My 
Antonia, the novels of the Midwest which were inspired by 
what Mr. Daiches calls the author’s “autobiographical im- 
pulse” and “regional curiosity.” The strength of these novels, 
rather than the more delicate art of The Professor’s House, 
Death Comes for the Archbishop, and Shadows on the Rock, 
represent the best of Willa Cather. Probably no more sens- 
ible appraisal of her work has been made than Mr. Daiches’ 
statement: “A strong inventive imagination was not one of 
Willa Cather’s gifts. Her memory had to be stirred, her 
emotions involved, some autobiographical impulse had to be 
touched, however indirectly, before she could produce her 
best and strongest work.” 

Although Daiches shares the almost universal admiration 
for Willa Cather’s work, it must be admitted that in his final 
analysis he shares also in the general reader’s vague feeling 
of puzzlement. Miss Cather was so thoroughly independent 
of literary influences that her novels are almost impossible 
to classify in the whole field of American literature. The 
author has wisely attempted no such classification. What he 
has done is to examine, analyze, and explain Willa Cather’s 
writing in such a way as to justify his final claim: “Her 
position among American novelists is unique; no other has 
brought to bear quite her kind of perception on the Ameri- 
can scene.” 


University of Nebraska James R. Shively 


Powell of the Colorado. By William Culp Darrah. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1951. ix + 426 pp. Illus- 
trations, notes, bibliography, and index. $6.00.) 


The historian of a century hence, writing of the United 
States between 1865 and 1900, might not mention a single 
president, but he could scarcely avoid a few paragraphs 
about John Wesley Powell. This prodigious man was reared 
on the advancing frontier in New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, 
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and Illinois. The religious idealism of his father, an English- 
born, Wesleyan Methodist minister, was outweighed in 
molding his character by a series of remarkable neighbor 
naturalists, who provided the young man with a most pro- 
gressive, albeit irregular education. Powell went on to catch 
as he could, between teaching jobs and collecting trips, 
several bits of more formal schooling in small mid-western 
colleges. He rushed to enlist in the Union army and served 
valorously in Grant’s western campaigns, except for a brief 
interval for the amputation of his right arm, hit at Shiloh. 

After the war, he taught natural history, at different 
times in three Illinois colleges, where he proved to be a 
dynamic teacher and public lecturer, as well as an omnivor- 
ous student of the sciences. He originated summer field trips 
for science students, taking excursions into the Rocky Moun- 
tains in 1867 and 1868. On these jaunts he conceived and 
planned his exploration of the Colorado River for 1869. 
Success in this stirring adventure thrust him into national 
prominence, so that he could slip out of his professorial 
career while gaining federal subsidy for what within a few 
years became a major scientific project of the government. 

Throughout his life, Major Powell was a far-seeing, 
though astutely practical promoter, as well as an original, 
if often eclectic and occasionally superficial thinker and 
scholar. During the seventies, between western trips, he 
engineered the consolidation of the four surveying expedi- 
tions working in the territories, to form the Geological 
Survey in 1879. The enabling law provided as well for the 
Bureau of Ethnology, of which Powell took immediate 
charge. After Clarence King’s brief directorship, Powell suc- 
ceeded, to become head of the Survey, also. Meanwhile, he 
was becoming the leading Indian authority of the country, 
doing pioneer speculative thinking about Darwinism, and 
airing significant new generalizations in geology. Not least, 
he was the most aggressive leader of land reform in Wash- 
ington. In 1878 he published the famous Report on the Lands 
of the Arid Regions, in which he devised the basic lines for 
a scientific and democratic resource management policy in 
the West. Powell gathered about him a brilliant corps of 
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scientists, established broad administrative precedents for 
government scientific agencies, and made the United States 
Geological Survey not only immediately the envy of the 
world and a paramount public servant, but also the prolific 
parent of later agencies. 

In 1894, after a prolonged western revolt against his 
irrigation program, the Major resigned from the Survey and 
let his duties at the Bureau of Ethnology fall to his lieuten- 
ant, W J McGee. In near complete retirement, he now 
attempted a comprehensive philosophy of science, two vol- 
umes of which were finished when he died in 1903. 

Powell’s multiplicity of interests, his indifferent habits 
of correspondence, and the scattering of records about him 
from coast to coast and throughout the government archives 
of a generation, have combined to baffle all previous would- 
be biographers. Mr. Darrah, trained as a biologist, widely 
read in anthropology, and by recent choice a historian, has 
had ample energy and persistence along with fit training, 
to overcome the obstacles. He turns out in addition to be a 
most judicious historian, and no mean raconteur. He has 
chosen to make his book substantial but not academic; the 
human story of a complex character rather than an account 
primarily of Powell’s intellectual, scientific, or political 
achievements. 

arrah mentions at one point that the Major in his life- 
time was “all things to all people.” He still is. Scholars seek- 
ing the Powell important from their particular angle will 
be disappointed with this biography. Gems of high signifi- 
cance for historians of ideas, scientists, residents of the 
Plains, and political scientists, among others, seem often 
to be nearly lost, since they are scattered in episodic fashion, 
at the whim of the overriding narrative. Seldom are the 
achievements which made Powell great so summarized and 
pointed up that they will forcibly strike the uninformed 
reader, or provide in concise form the needed material for 
the specialist. But the volume defies anyone to ignore it. 
All essential material is here, someplace, abundantly docu- 
mented and carefully indexed; and on very few points 
indeed will there be occasion to challenge the coverage of 
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facts, or question the sure analysis and judicial interpreta- 
tion. 


West Virginia University Whitney R. Cross 


Indian Agent. By Albert H. Kneale. (Caldwell, Idaho: The 
Caxton Printers, 1950. 429 pp. Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Some fifty odd years ago Mr. Kneale drove north out of 
Rushville, Nebraska. As a young easterner, he was shocked 
by the bleak desolation he saw. This is understandable as 
the desolation is shocking today. On his way to his first 
assignment at the Pine Ridge Indian Agency as a teacher, 
he received his first lesson about the West. That bleakness 
could and did support life very well. From this beginning 
Indian Agent relates the personal experiences of an alert 
man in interesting and everchanging surroundings. 


After the No. 10 Day School at Pine Ridge, where the 
author was mainly concerned with teaching the children, 
he was transferred to a Cheyenne and Arapaho boarding 
school in Oklahoma. Here he acted as industrial teacher, 
a job which embodied the duties of a supply officer, mess 
officer, manager and disciplinarian, but no classroom instruc- 
tion. Having proved himself in this field Mr. Kneale was 
next sent to the Wind River Boarding School in Wyoming 
to cope with a disciplinary problem there. 


The illness of his wife caused the author to ask for a 
transfer from the Crow Boarding School in Montana. They 
proceeded to the Winnebago and Omaha Reservations in 
Nebraska where Mr. Kneale served as agent. As agent his 
duties called for him to act as administrative officer respon- 
sible for government property and interests, the welfare of 
each individual Indian and his property, and justice. 


After a short tour of duty at the Standing Rock Reser- 
vation in,North Dakota, the author was sent to the Uinta 
and Ouray Reservation in Utah to face a complex problem 
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involving belligerent Indians, water rights and irrigation. 
The next six years were spent at the Northern Navajo 
Reservation in New Mexico. A fitting climax to the author’s 
career was his service at the Gila River Reservation where 
he successfully reclaimed by irrigation some fifty thousand 
acres of land for the Indians. 


Mr. Kneale spent thirty-six years among various Indian 
tribes in the West—the Sioux, the Cheyennes, the Arapa- 
hoes, the Shoshones, the Crows, the Utes, the Navajos, the 
Pimas, the Maricopas, the Apaches and others, each having 
their own customs, laws, ceremonies and languages. He was 
sent by the United States Indian Service first to educate 
the Indian children and later as agent responsible for all 
Indians on the reservation. The author as teacher undoubt- 
edly imparted some “civilized” information to the Indians, 
however by his own admission, he learned a lot more. As 
agent, he was harassed not only by the problems the Indians 
could present, but those created by the white man’s law 
and politics. 


Mr. Kneale impartially explains the Indian problem 
which exists today as much as it ever did and offers some 
carefully thought-out suggestions. The Indians have few 
traits in common with the white men. Hence so many of 
their difficulties. As a general rule the Indian is not a thief, 
he has no resistance to whiskey or white man’s disease and 
he passively resists education or change. If allowed he 
quickly reverts to his natural way of life. The author be- 
lieves that a more constant program would aid them. 


Indian Agent is the well told, if slightly loquacious story 
of the author’s life in the Indian Service. Personal remi- 
niscences often suffer from the author’s lack of story telling 
ability; however Mr. Kneale relates his story with the ease 
and unpretentiousness that most men wear old hats. The 
story makes descriptive reading of a life too little known 
even to westerners. 


Lincoln Lynn Ivins Cherry 
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Savage Son. By Oren Arnold. (Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1951. ix + 273 pp. $4.50.) 


In Savage Son by Oren Arnold we are given the first 
detailed life story of the small Apache captive of the year 
1871 who by 1889 had earned his M.D. and within a few 
more years developed into a successful practicing physician 
in a great modern city. Through the first quarter of the 
present century, this remarkable American became widely 
known as a fighting idealist, loyally striving beside General 
Pratt of Carlisle for equal rights for all aborigines—against 
Indian reservations, segregated schools, and even the most 
benevolent bureaucrats. 


Freely narrated and carefully documented with the aid 
of authentic photographs, this little book (despite glaring 
dust cover and somewhat misleading title) possesses excep- 
tional appeal as a true tale of adventure, struggle, friendship, 
love, high aspiration, and tragic frustration. To us who 
personally knew Dr. Montezuma the drama appears un- 
forced, the biographer’s sympathy sincere. 


The picture of the kindly traveling photographer, Italian- 
born and a bachelor, who purchased a terrified little pris- 
oner with his last thirty silver dollars and gave him first 
lessons in the new life is itself of unusual human interest. 
A lovely, devoted young wife, Rumanian by birth, lends 
warmth and color to the hitherto ascetic doctor’s middle 
years, and remains a dying man’s sole consolation in the 
bare native wickyup where he drew his last breath in 1923. 
Fatally stricken by tuberculosis at the height of his career, 
Carlos Montezuma had returned abruptly from Chicago to 
Arizona “to die among my own people” who reverently 
received his body at the close of the elaborate Masonic ritual. 
At the grave the solemn death chant marked his accept- 
ance by his own. 


Northhampton, Massachusetts Elaine Goodale Eastman 
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Erl H. Ellis, That Word “Idaho,” published as University 
of Denver, Studies in Humanities, No. 2, reviews the use of 
the word in a manner that will interest all students of place 
names. 


Ernest I. Miller, “Ned Buntline,” Bulletin of the Histori- 
cal and Philosophical Society of Ohio, January, 1952, is a 
colorful account of the career of E. Z. C. Judson, prolific 
author of dime novels dealing with the wild and woolly 
West. 


Of basic importance to the history of Nebraska is 
James C. Malin, “The Motives of Stephen A. Douglas in the 
Organization of Nebraska Territory: A Letter Dated Decem- 
ber 17, 1853,” The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 
1951. In the same issue Robert Taft continues “The Pictorial 
Record of the Old West,” with “XIV. Illustrators of the 
Pacific Railroad Reports.” 


Grace Lee Nute, “Marin versus La Verendrye,” Minne- 
sota History, Winter, 1951, will be of interest to students of 
the fur trade. 


Mildred Walker Schemm, “The Major’s Lady: Nata- 
wista,” The Montana Magazine of History, January, 1952, 
is a fascinating account of the Blackfoot bride of Major 
Alexander Culbertson, famed fur-trader whose grave at 
Orleans was marked last year. 
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Eugene H. Roseboom, ed., “Charles Tinker’s Journal of a 
Trip to California in 1849,” The Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Quarterly, January, 1952, reproduces, with 
documentation and an introduction, a journal of a trip across 
the plains from Ohio to California, March 20-August 17, 1849. 


John W. Smurr, “A New La Verendrye Theory,” Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly, January, 1952, reviews the controversy 
over the route of the La Verendryes and suggests a new 
route. 


Thomas E. Tweito, “Frontier Journalism,” The Palimp- 
sest, December, 1951, chronicles the history of the Sioux City 
Iowa Eagle, 1857-1859. 


Mildred Throne, “The Burlington & Missouri River Rail- 
road in Iowa,” The Palimpsest, January, 1952, summarizes 
the development, east of the Missouri, of one of Nebraska’s 
principal railroads. 


“The Journal of Robert Chalmers, April 17-September 1, 
1850,” edited by Charles Kelley, Utah Historical Quarterly, 
January, 1952, describes a journey from a point in Canada 
near Buffalo, New York, to the gold fields of California. The 
diarist followed the Platte Valley route. 


“Gold Seekers on the Hastings Cutoff,” also by Charles 
Kelley, appears in the same issue. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


Merrill J. Mattes, Regional Historian, Region Two, Na- 
tional Park Service, Omaha, is well known to readers of this 
magazine, having published a number of articles in earlier 
issues relating to the Scotts Bluff region. 


John Francis McDermott, of St. Louis, is the author of 
many articles and books on the West. His latest book is 
Up the Missouri with Audubon: the Journal of Edward Har- 
ris, published by the University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 


W. H. Hotze, of Lincoln, will be remembered for his story 
of Cambridge which appeared in this magazine, April-June, 
1946. 


John Higham is Assistant Professor of History at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Book Reviews for this issue are furnished by: J. L. Sel- 
lers, Chairman of the Department of History, University of 
Nebraska, and a member of the Society’s executive board; 
James R. Shively, University of Nebraska; Whitney R. Cross, 
Professor of History, West Virginia University; Lynn Ivins 
Cherry, Lincoln, daughter of Dr. Richard Ivins, one-time 
contract-surgeon at Fort Robinson; and Elaine Goodale East- 
man, Northhampton, Massachussetts, who will be remem- 
bered for her articles on Wounded Knee. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B, White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was crecited to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial 
financial and business organizations. 


Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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